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WHERE e’er he sails our 
gracious King 

With friendly gestures makes 
the world ring 

And all the nations joyfully 
sing 

(In their different languages) 


‘““God Bless England’s 
Splendid King.” 


King Edward, in Tyrolean costume, 

returning from a partridge shoot at 

Laxenburg, near Vienna. He shot 
57 brace. 


ee WHAT a contrast to His Majesty’s gracious ways are 


(Continued on pages 368-69) 
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MASK OFF 


N France the Reds begin to unmask. They hector M. Blum and > 
his assorted Government with confident insolence. The Popular 
Front is seen sliding towards disruption. 


Sooner or later the moderate facade of such Governments must 
always be rent to expose the ugly conspirators who wait behind. In 
these cocktail Governments of amiable Radicals and feckless Socialists 
the Communists are invariably the raw and poisonous spirit at the 
bottom of the glass. 


Strikes harass France in a score of places—obedient to the Lenin 
technique. The Red Flag has been hoisted above workshops and even 
churches. There is a threat of a general strike throughout the metal 
factories, and a plot has been exposed to seize those in the eastern part 
of France and run them on Soviet principles. 


Who rides the whirlwind and directs the storm is well known. 
French discontent is being brilliantly exploited by Moscow and 
the country engineered to a point when the workers will declare them- 
selves one with the Spanish Reds. 


So Russia hopes to make the cauldron boil over the whole of 
Europe. Her agents are working everywhere with augmented funds 
and at top pressure. At Lisbon, as we have just witnessed, the Bol- 
vr yee came near to securing two Portuguese warships for the atheists 
of Spain. 


M. Blum turns and twists distractedly as the Red ring tightens 
about him. With the French trade unions making common cause with 
the French Communists, the Popular Front may swiftly dissolve and 
the unhappy nation will behold the forces of Red revolution and of 
ordered civilisation grimly and nakedly confronting each other. 


The British trade unionists, like those of France, are being urged 
to declare “ solidarity ” with their “ comrades” in Spain. Who and 
what are these “‘ comrades ” ? 


They are the sweepings of the streets, the liberated criminals from 
the gaols, “‘ men of the vulture type.” They are the blasphemers 
and mockers of religion, the butchers of innumerable priests, 
the ravishers of nuns, the slaughterers of children—fiends who 
roast fellow-men and women alive for the sin of not being fellow- 
Communists. 


The hands of these “ comrades ” flow with blood. It is they, 
hounded on by Russia, who have made Spain a gallows and staged one 
of the most frightful spectacles of history. As Dr. Arthur Hinsley, 
the Archbishop of Westminster, has written to The Daily Mail : “ The 
terror would seem to aim at the wreck of Christianity and the ruin of 
civilisation.” 


One nation at least perceives these miscreants for what they are 
and whence they are inspired. At Nuremberg yesterday Herr Hitler 
said : ““ The Moscow hangmen cannot repeat in Germany the game they 
are playing in Spain.” Britain must also resolve to stand back from 
“ the Spanish bonfire ” and to have no truck with the Reds. 
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THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS 


His Majesty 
The King in Vienna 


Uncertainty about an incident of King Edward’s 
stay in Vienna was dispelled last night by a mes- 
sage from the Sunday Dispatch correspondent 
there. 

He describes an amazing scene of acclamation in 
which the King was carried shoulder high by a 
crowd excitedly approving his solicitude for a 
spectator injured in the rush to see the royal visitor. 
Earlier yesterday it was denied that the King’s car 
had been involved in an accident. 

This is the real story of the King’s adventure. 

After leaving the Vienna Opera House, the 
King saw a youth fall from a lamp-post. 

He at once left his motor-car to ¢nvestigate. 

An immense crowd gathered and the King was 
isolated for several minutes and mobbed by cheer- 
ing admirers. They carried him shoulder-high 
towards his hotel. 

His coat and trousers were torn in the boisterous 
demonstration of friendship. 

The police could not extricate the King from the 
crowd. 

Since reaching his hotel at 11 p.m. the King has 
remained there. 

He will leave Vienna definitely on Sunday 
evening at half-past seven. 


Sunday Dispatch. 


22 
* 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
Hitler and “ Our Old Enemies ”’ 
Herr Hitler, in a 10-minutes address at the Nazi 
Party Congress here to-night, said : 
‘* If our old enemies should once more dare to 
attack they will be felled to the ground and will 
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learn to know us. We know our opponents. The 
hour, however, will never come when they can 
again lift their heads in Germany, even if they 
would come from beyond our frontiers. 

** We are longing for peace. We want to build 
up our Reich as we see it, and not as the Bolshevist 
Jew sees it. 


‘** We shall not be incautious. We shall remain 
calm and self-confident. I am calm and self-confi- 
dent because I see you, because I see our organisa- 
tion of men and women. 


“1 greet you and thank you for your loyalty 


and faith. I greet you as the hope of the present 
and guarantors of the future. I greet especially 
you young people. Bemen! Do right, do your 
duty, and God will never desert Germany.”’ 


** 
* 


A Great Spectacle 

I have seen to-night what I can describe without 
exaggeration as the most superb human spectacle 
ever staged in history. 

It was designed by Herr Hitler himself for his 
review of 140,000 of the district political officials 
who, as he described them, are the mainspring of 
the Nazi Party machine. 
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His conception of the setting for this vast con- 
course, held in the dark, was most original. 


Imagine a vast open square, with sides one-fifth * 


of a mile long, enclosed at one end by colonnaded 
terraces 70 feet high, and on the other three sides 
by sloping banks on which 70,000 spectators can 
find places. 

Herr Hitler had this huge arena surrounded by 
200 of the German Army’s most powerful search- 
lights, throwing their broad beams thousands of 
feet into the night sky. Their rays were almost 
vertical, so that from a distance the stadium seemed 
to be fringed by pillars of light which, by some 
device, had been coloured a lavender blue, har- 
monising with the darker blue behind and above it. 


* * 
* 


Shadowy Host 


These 200 beams of light were slightly inclined 
inward, however, so that they met in the zenith. 
The arena from inside thus appeared to be over- 
hung with a celestial canopy of blue light like a 
tent of unimaginable size, which seemed to be 
spangled with stars that shone faintly through. The 
river of blue light pouring up into the moonless sky 
must have been seen a hundred miles away. 

Under this brilliantly luminous vault were 
gathered 140,000 men in close formation, all wear- 
ing the khaki uniform of the Storm Troopers. Half 
of them carried Swastika banners, all alike in size 
and shape, and another set of horizontal search- 
lights illuminating the arena was so arranged that 
while this great human multitude stood in shadow, 
their crimson flags, with the gleaming brass 
emblems above them, shone vividly in the light. 

Himself picked out by a powerful ray, Herr 
Hitler, from his high stand terrace, looked down 
upon such a scene as would have baffled the most 
imaginative and dramatic painters to invent. His 
voice rang out over the vast and shadowy host, only 
pausing when their cheers came rolling back at him 
like the roar of a mighty sea. 


** 
* 


Advice to Women 

In a speech earlier to-day to the leaders of the 
National Socialist organisations for women, Herr 
Hitler dealt with the question of equal rights for 
women. 

He told his hearers that the women of Germany 
were much better off taking their share in the 
building of the Nazi State by means adapted to the 
qualities of their sex than by taking an active part 
in political life. 

I had an opportunity to-day of discussing with 
Dr. Goebbels the strong attack which he delivered 
against Bolshevism yesterday. 

‘*T expressed myself in energetic terms which 
some people might call violent,’’ he said, ‘* because 
in arousing the world to realisation of the danger, 
it is necessary to put the case strongly and thus 


impart a stronger impetus to half-hearted opinion 
in other countries.”’ 


G. Warp Price in the Daily Mail. 


** 

Military Parachuting 

The Russian army have brought to a fine art the 
practice of launching large bodies of troops from 
the air by parachute, behind an enemy’s lines, a 
demonstration of which at Minsk yesterday 
impressed Major-general A. P. Wavell, head of the 
British military mission at the Russian 
manoeuvres. 


They have been training in this form of offensive 


for several years, and regard it as a practicable 
operation of war with enormous possibilities. 


The disorganising and demoralising effect on a 
foe of the sudden arrival of a hostile body in his 
back areas can be easily imagined. The force, once 
landed, can be fed, maintained and reinforced from 
the air as need arises. 


If it be asked why the British Army has never 
considered the use of such a method of war, the 
answer is not hard to find. We have not the aero- 
planes nor the parachutes. Most important of all, 
we have not the men trained to use the parachutes. 


Parachuting is a popular sport everywhere 
among Russian youth to-day and it has a definite 
military value. Our young men play football 
instead. 

Evening Standard. 


* * 


The Truth About Spain 


The Saturday Review has received from a trust- 
worthy correspondent in Tangier, an account of the 
Spanish Civil War. 


The generalship of the patriotic Army is excel- 
lent and they are not losing a battle. But there 
are several reasons which are delaying the final 
issue and these are (1) the steady passage of arms, 
munitions and money from France (2) the fact that 
in many villages en route hostile Communists 
have to be overcome and (8) the army has to pro- 
vide against attack in the rear by the Red Militia 
of Malaga or by the 1,700 miners in the Rio Tinto 
district. | However, several hundred légionnaires 


have been daily transported by aeroplane across 
the Straits, 
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Terror in Madrid 


In Madrid there are mass executions every 
evening and the presiding Judges are a Spaniard, 
a Frenchman and a Russian. 

Refugees have been arriving from Malaga and 
relate the atrocities they have seen; boys from 
10 upwards shooting down people in the streets, 
nuns being thrown into a common grave and there 
dynamited; people being thrown over the steep 
cliffs at Ronda, etc. 

The Italian Consul at Malaga, who, after the 
evacuation of his fellow countrymen was also 
brought to Tangier as his life was in danger, saw 
two young girls ages 16 and 17 violated by the mob 
after which petrol was thrown over them and set 
alight. The Father, who was bound to a pillar 
of his house, witnessed this appalling deed and was 
then also killed and his house burnt down. 

* * 
* 


French Assistance 


The French Authorities and Spanish Communist 
Authorities in the International Zone of Tangier 
continue to assist the Communists in every way. 
Thus, anti-Communist Spanish papers are not 
allowed in the Zone. A Communist deputy from 
Madrid came here well supplied with money to 
bribe Moors and Spaniards to fight for the 
Madrid Government. This is in direct violation 
of all principles of neutrality. 


Communist refugees from the Spanish Zone are 
stated on reliable authority to be in hiding in the 
native quarter of the town; there are, moreover, 
between 1,000 and 1,500 Spanish Communists in 
Tangier who are armed with pistols and machine 
guns which were supplied to them without opposi- 
tion on the part of the French by the Spanish 
Government Authorities. It is thought, in the 
improbable event of a Communist victory, that 
these men would be dangerous, and they are stated 
to have a list of the persons who are to be killed. 


* * 
* 


Trouble in Tangier 

Fortunately the Italian Minister has done much 
to protect the town and its inhabitants; but he has 
met with no little opposition from the French and 
Spaniards. Armed parties of Italian sailors patrol 
the town during the evening and, latterly French 
sailors have been noticed doing the same. 

The discipline of the latter does not appear to 


be very satisfactory. A few nights ago the 
Portuguese Minister and some ladies were dining 
in the Portuguese warship Tejo, and were brought 
ashore, late at night by a steam launch from one 
of the French ships. She struck the mole while still 
going at speed and sank; and the Minister and his 
friends were thrown into the water which is 10 to 
15 feet deep at this spot. The Minister was saved 
by his chauffeur who plunged into the sea, and the 
ladies were rescued by three Spanish fishermen 
who came up with their boat. The French sailors 
who manned the launch swam to the mole without 
the slightest regard for those confided to their care, 
and their ship left this port on the following 
morning. 

It is stated that the French have despatched gas 
bombs to Madrid and that these are to be used 
mainly against the Moorish légionnaires. When 
the Government attack on Mallorca failed the 
loyalists discovered a number of Russian and 
French men in the ranks of their enemy. 


Four Kinds of Death Sentence 


A well known business man from Jerez stated 
that he left Spain just in time, as his name 
was down for execution. He added lightly, 
‘* But I was one of the lucky ones as I was only 
condemned to be shot.’” When asked what he 
meant he said that the Reds had four kinds of 
death sentence. (I) Head of the family to be 
shot. (II) To be shot with all his family. (III) 
Head of family to be burnt alive. (IV) To be 
burnt alive with all his family. This shows that 
these are not crimes committed by the mob when 
out of hand, but a fixed policy inspired, no doubt, 
by Moscow, the enemy of God and Man. 


Armed Children 


The armaments of the Spanish Navy were 
supplied by Vickers, and munitions are running 
short. It is reported that Vickers refuse to supply 
any more to either of the combatants. In this 
case their guns will soon be silent. 


BLOOD 
AND 
SAND 


SPANISH 
TRAGEDY 
DIRECT FROM THE 


MOSCOW “ARTS” 
THEATRE 
| FULL OF FLAMING 


SPECTACLE 


The Italian Consul in Malaga has stated that not 
only small Communist boys from ten years 
upwards are supplied with rifles and are shooting 
people down in the streets, but small girls are also 
thus armed and are behaving in the same manner. 
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‘What Hitler Has Done for 


Germany 


By C. H. 


ENIN held, and the Bolshevik leaders have 
L always acted on the assumption, that Com- 
munism must destroy capitalism everywhere 

or itself be destroyed. : 

It looked at that time as if the Communists 
would have no great difficulty in achieving their 
nefarious ends. Wherever Lenin and his Red 
comrades looked they saw only weak Parlia- 
mentary Governments run by rainbow chasers, 
party wanglers and statesmen so burdened with the 
task of post-war reconstruction that they had 
neither the time nor the will to square up to the 
Bolshevik menace. 

Lenin did not believe that any Parliamentary 
Government could cope with Communism on the 
plane of ruthlessness and rascality on which he 
proposed to operate. His belief was strengthened 
by the happy discovery that in Britain, the country 
on whose Bolshevisation he set most store, there 
were men of standing in the Socialist Party who 
looked like swallowing any amount of Communist 
doctrine and condoning any amount of Red 
rascality. 


Strong Men 


What Lenin and those who lived to carry on 
his work did not realise was that the need to com- 
bat Bolshevism would produce strong men to 
combat it and that these men would say to them- 
selves, ‘‘ We agree with Lenin that Parliamentary 
government is no match for Communism. 
THEREFORE WE WILL ABOLISH 
PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT AND 
FIGHT COMMUNISM WITH ITS OWN 
WEAPONS, WITH DICTATORSHIP, WITH 
PROPAGANDA AND WITH RUTHLESS 
DETERMINATION. 

Not Britain, however. Though supposedly 
intelligent politicians like Snowden and Ramsay 
MacDonald gave a fatuous welcome to Marxism, 
and supposedly intelligent publicists like Wells 
and Shaw seized the opportunity to be original 
by pretending to welcome Communism, the 
English working classes, constitutionally easy- 
going, individualistic and averse to political 
violence and in far better shape, economically than 
most of their European neighbours, were not 
readily to be stampeded into a proletarian revolu- 
tion. England moved and is still moving towards 
Communism but slowly. By comparison other 
European nations rushed towards it bv leaps and 
bounds. It is no credit to any living British 
politician that Moscow did not quickly sweep 
Britain, unless we reckon it to their credit that the 
Left was as barren of strong and capable statesmen 
as the Right. 

To Italy belongs the credit of setting up the first 


permanent post-war authoritarian state, but 
though the Italian Communists were violent, they 
were easily disposed of by Signor Mussolini who 
has never bothered his head about Communism 
since or had occasion to. It was otherwise witii 
Germany. The end of the war saw the Germans, 
a proud and warlike race, with a passion for regi- 
mentation, poverty-stricken, broken in spirit and 
ruled by a half-baked bourgeois Republican 
Government that seemed equally incapable of 
salvaging German prestige or lightening the 
burden of German poverty. 

Communism could not ask for a better soil in 
which to sow its revolutionary seed, and Moscow 
made the most of it. Equally, the situation called 
aloud for a strong man to rise who could and would 
restore to Germany her pride, her prestige, her 
economic and military strength. Herr Hitler was 
that man and it went without saying that the 
régime he set up would be a strong and ruthless 
dictatorship. No other could have loosened the 
grip that Communism had fastened on Germany's 
throat. No other—we may as well be frank about 
it—could have defied France and her allies and 
torn up the contract of permanent sub-sovereignty 
that they had forced her to sign. 


Hitler’s Miracles 


There is much about the Nazi régime that does 
not appeal to the lazy, tolerant, individualistic, 
live-and-let-live Briton, but there is no Briton with 
a glimmering of intelligence who, if he puts him- 
self in the German’s place will not admit that 
Herr Hitler and his fellow rulers of Germany have 
worked miracles in the way of giving back to the 
German people nearly all they had lost and all 
that they hold most dear. Let us remember that 
the German, unlike the Briton, never valued the 
right to be a meddlesome, self-opinionated chatter- 
box. He wanted to march and drill and wear a 
uniform and to feel that he belonged to a nation 
mighty in arms. He wanted to be fit and 
industrious and prosperous. He wanted Germany 
to be feared and respected and admired. Nobody 
can deny that Hitler has given Germany all these 
things and if he has dealt harshly with those who 
stood in his path, if he has carried the regimenta- 
tion of German life to a point that threatens to 
arrest intellectual and spiritual development, he 
has also made it clear to the German people that 
he is dictator by their consent and for their benefit. 

At the moment the thing most in the public eve 
is the Nazi leaders’ reiterated challenge to Com- 
munism. Like Signor Mussolini, Herr Hitler has 
no need to fear Communism at home. He holds 
on the other hand that Communist Russia, with 
its vast armaments and vaster population, is the 
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world enemy, not the Marxist doctrine, and he 
proudly proclaims Germany to be the bulwark of 
Christendom against atheistic Bolshevism. 

It is an interesting comparison, this of Hitler 
and Stalin, whose positions have so much in com- 
mon, but the interest should not blind us to the 
fact that while this country has nothing to fear 
from Germany—is, in fact, sincerely sought in 
friendship by Germany—unless we persist in 
thinking that honour or interest bind us in some 
unexplained way to stand by Germany’s enemies 
—MOSCOW IS STILL, AS IT ALWAYS 


HAS BEEN, OUT TO DESTROY EVERY- 
THING THAT MAKES LIFE IN BRITAIN 
WORTH LIVING. It may well be that we shall 
have no choice but to succumb to Communism or 
sacrifice some of our own liberties to defeat it, but 
if we must make the choice we shall be better off 
with a dictator who dictates, as Hitler and Musso- 
lini do, in the interests of all, than with the 
‘* bloody baboonery ” of Moscow, whose sole 
stock-in-trade is a perpetual massacre of the 
decent members of society by the dregs and the 
scum. 


DISINTEGRATED 


By Hamadryad 


As, when the tempest raves, 
Great waves 

That the winds hound, 
Pound, 

And mightily biff 

Some giant cliff, 

Yet leave no trace 

On its adamantine face, 
Nor ever knock 

One tiny fragment from the unyielding rock, 
So it is written 

How, in old days, 

Foes came against Britain, 

And sorely smitten 

Went their ways, 

Their fleets well battered, 

Their armies broken and scattered. 


Like a mighty rock then 

Were the Englishmen, 

Mighty in arms and wise, 
Steadfast in spirit, 

Shunning all compromise, 

And the need to traffic in lies 
That the weak inherit. 

Great 

In achievement and honour 

Her people walked, nor heeded 
What burdens Fate 

Might presently lay upon her, 
But gave of their blood and treasure 
In generous measure 

As the occasion needed, 
Content, 

Less with the dream well meant 
Than the plan that succeeded. 


So it was then, 

But what of to-day, my masters? 
Do we bear us like men 

In a world of disasters, 

Or are we grown weak, 

In body and bone, 

Soft, unavailing, 

Querulous, sleek, 

Like a saxophone, 

Or a crooner’s wailing? 


“* This country is a rock for the world in stormy seas.’’-—Lord Swinton. 


are we rock to-day, 
Or a clay that crumbles? 
Adamant? Nay, 

Our limbs decay, 

And the voice we raise 
Twitters and bumbles. 
Chatter, chatter— 

We fill the air 

With a mighty clatter, 
With a jittering babble 
Our rulers gabble, 
Their only care 

The votes of the rabble, 
And everywhere 

The world cries, 
Contempt in its eyes, 
is only Britain. 
She has no might, 

Nor the will to fight. 

As well take note 

Of the jackdaw’s throat, 
Or the cry of a kitten.” 


Rock ? 

There is little of rock about us, 
Who dare not shock 

The least of those who flout us, 
Who fawn on the fist 

Of the Red Communist, 

And spout ineffective 

Praise of collective 

Strength, while the Nazis mock, 
And the Fascists rout us. 


And soon 

A cloud will darken the moon 
Whereto we croon, 

And the wind of war will rise, 
Filling the skies 

With the black horror of doom. 
The deep will boom, 

And great waves batter, 

And the wrath of their onset scatter, 
The crumbling rock of our strength, 
And at length, ; 

In a tumult of fury and thunder, 
We shall go under. 
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What Might Have Been 


By Kim 


HE world situation to-day is developing into 
a state which requires most adroit handling. 
All Europe is piling up arms and increasing 
armies to such a pitch that before very long the 
breaking point must be reached. Finances cannot 
stand the strain and the nations must either involve 
Europe in a war of savage conquest or go bankrupt. 
Hundreds of millions added to military budgets 
have become a commonplace. Fantastic debts 
far beyond the financial ability of states to liquidate 
are piling up. We pick up a newspaper and 
observe almost casually—to such extent have 
these enormous amounts become ordinary—that 
another great Power has doubled its army or pro- 
poses to spend another hundred million and a half 
sterling or so in this vast war gamble. 


Meanwhile the only solvent Great Power in 
Europe with vast financial resources, lags far 
behind, and scrapes up almost a pittance of a 
hundred million to begin to rebuild anew her 
forces which she had destroyed in the futile effort 
to encourage disarmament—or, such was the argu- 
ment of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and _ his 
followers. So we are dragging farther and farther 
behind in this frenzied race, caused in the first 
place by the policy of disarmament INVENTED 
BY REDS AND PACIFISTS, AND ALL 
THE PEOPLE WHO HATE TO THINK 
OF A POWERFUL ENGLAND. 


Balance of Power 


Time was, and not so long ago, when the 
strength of Britain kept the peace of Europe, as her 
policy was to maintain the balance of power. Our 
feeble Prime Ministers and contemptible Foreign 
Ministers have changed all that. To-day, thanks 
to the attitude of a succession of utter mediocrities 
pushed by Party manceuvres into the seats of the 
mighty, we are not able even to command the seas, 
let alone hold our own in the air or an land. YOU 
HAVE BEEN WARNED! Men like the late 
Lord Beatty, Sir Reginald Tyrwhitt, and Sir 
Roger Keyes, have all told the nation that the 
Navy cannot guarantee to hold the seas in the 
event of war. Mr. Eden, quarrelling with Italy, 
has jeopardised us in the Mediterranean. Our 
Army is deficient in men, munitions, and tanks, 
and the Air Force is a poor seventh among the 
Powers, and the danger is we are not catching up. 


If we only had a leader who would courageously 
speak out and attack the men by name, those 
responsible for this betrayal, the nation once 
aroused to the truth would see that those politicians 
who call themselves statesmen would be swept into 
oblivion. There would not be a Westminster 
Abbey funeral for a single one of them! Infected 
by the virus of Baldwinism, which means surren- 
der to your enemies, buying off their enmity by 


If only Mr. Neville Chamberlain could forget he is a 
bureaucrat, and capture the spirit of the great Joe ! 


adopting their policy of Socialism and scuttle, they 
can apparently do nothing but run round in circles 
blessing Mr. Baldwin and all his works. 


Cowardice and apathy are the besetting sins of 
Baldwinism. Casting aside the lion it adopts for 
its symbol the ostrich. No Englishman worthy 
the name can remain unmoved when he observes 
what ignominious figures our so-called statesmen 
are cutting in Europ. WE ARE RULED 
BY A MINISTRY WHICH IS GOVERNED 
BY ITS FEARS AND NO LONGER 
DARES TO STAND UP TO ANY PRIN- 
CIPLE. The recent example of our feeble sur- 
render to the Egyptian agitators is a case in 
point and in a few months’ time the similar sur- 
render tactics in India will begin to come home to 
us with unpleasant reminders of the safety of our 
people in India and of our vast stakes in that 
country. 


Mr. Baldwin at the present time is keeping out 
of the picture and there is a well-informed rumour 
that this time, probably on the grounds of health, 
he intends to resign. Pray God it be so! We can 
only hope that with his passing—with the legacy 
he has bequeathed to us—there may be a new spirit 
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abroad. Mr. Neville Chamberlain is in a sense an 
unknown quantity. The test will soon come when 
he revises his Cabinet, and if he is the man we want 
he will quickly discard Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
and Mr. Eden, who, with Mr. Baldwin, form the 
evil triumvirate. 


If only Mr. Neville Chamberlain can forget he is 
a bureaucrat and capture the spirit of the great Joe! 
Had Joseph Chamberlain been living in the years 
since the war, or one after his school, things would 
have been very different. Instead of being 
scorned in the world chancelleries we should have 
built up our Empire and gone from strength to 
strength. Our defences would never have been 
allowed for a moment to get into decay and we 
should resolutely have strengthened our National 
resources by judicious tariffs, whereby the whole 
Empire was blended into one splendid confedera- 
tion of British States all inter-dependent on the 
Mother country and on one another. 


Our Army is deficient in men, munitions and tanks. 


whole, stood supreme in the world. By a succes- 
sion of these pusillanimous politicians, ‘with 
pacifism and scuttle in their blood, one bulwark 
after another was pulled down by various 
specious pretences. The two arch-offenders were 
Mr. Lloyd George—who has lately had his eyes 
opened to Germany’s might—and Mr. Ramsay. 
MacDonald, and when the Conservative rank and 
file could no longer tolerate Mr. Lloyd George they 
turned first to the late Bonar Law, and then were 
deceived, on his retirement, into the election of Mr. 
Baldwin. At that time he was considered to be a 
strong Conservative, but as we know his career has 
been one succession of selling the Conservative 
pass to the enemies of Britain. 


Perhaps actually the worst service Baldwinism 
has done was to corrupt the Conservative Party. 
Inspired by no real political principles himself he 
set to work to render the Conservative machine 
merely a registering instrument of his dictates. As 


England might have been the mightiest power 


in the world but for the sinister influence of Baldwin and the internationalism of MacDonald. 


UNDER SUCH A SYSTEM — WHICH 
MR. RUNCIMAN WAS BROUGHT IN BY 
MR. BALDWIN TO PREVENT AT ALL 
COSTS — OUR NATIONAL WEALTH 
WOULD HAVE BEEN ENORMOUS, UN- 
EMPLOYMENT UNKNOWN, AND THE 
EMPIRE WOULD HAVE ABSORBED ALL 
OUR SURPLUS POPULATION. 

Baldwinism has largely frittered away the 
Empire. 

If we had had a man like Joseph Chamberlain, 
or like Disraeli before him, or a Palmerston, or a 
Melbourne or a Pitt, there would never have been 
any question of handing over Ireland to the ene- 
mies of Britain. That act of cowardice will yet 
exact retribution when an emergency occurs. 


After the War Great Britain, thanks to the hero- 
ism of her soldiers, sailors, and the nation as a 


an expression of public opinion it no longer counts 
for matters of enormous moment such as the India 
Surrender Bill, the Egyptian climb-down, and such 
vital questions as Disarmament and adhesion to 
the League of Nations were never placed before 
Conservative electors or their opinions invited. In 
fact, for all his prating of democracy Mr. Baldwin 
has followed his own sweet way like any Dictator, 
but has sacrified Nationalism for internationalism. 


ENGLAND MIGHT HAVE BEEN THE 
MIGHTIEST POWER IN THE WORLD 
HAD IT NOT BEEN FOR THIS SINISTER 
BALDWINISM, which is really the  Inter- 
nationalism of Ramsay MacDonald grafted on the 
Baldwin stem. But as the great mass of the Nation 
is Conservative at heart, it only requires a leader of 
boldness and resolution to win their support and 
repair the ravages of the evil triumvirate. 
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That Hold 


LIBERTY IN RUSSIA! 


This remarkable picture shows Soviet frontier guards, wearing white 

cloaks and caps to render them invisible against the snow, accompanied 

by man-hunting .dogs. Their job is to shoot down Soviet peasantry 
who attempt to escape from “the land of freedom.” 


OES anyone pretend that the burning, 
crucifixion, or raping of those whose only 
crime is that they acknowledge Christ as 

their Leader is a solution for economic distress ? 
Yet, the friends of Russia and colleagues of Com- 
munists in Spain would teach Britons that this is 
so. In a frenzy of sadism, the disciples of anti- 
God enthroned in Moscow have hacked to pieces 
those whose only crime was that they bended the 
knee in simple supplication to the Son of Man. 
We are to believe that this is done in the name of 
Democracy. Does this word stand for murder? 


In his Presidential Address, when opening thé 
Trades Union Congress on September 7th, 
Mr. A. H. Findlay uttered words which sound 
strange to British ears. He spoke of “all that 
we in this country hold most dear.’’ Those 
of us who have been brought up in the main 
channels of British life would think naturally of 


Most Dear” 


By 


Lord Queenborough 


the gradual development of our ordered progress, 
of the advance of culture and science, of the en- 
lightenment of our people, of the high standards 
of life enjoyed by all sections of the community 
in comparison with our neighbours, of the 
stability of our national institutions, of the beauty 
of the countryside and of its architectural treasures 
and, not least, of the nobility of purpose which 
throughout all history has characterised men 
of our race under a long line of Sovereign leaders 
.who have added a lustre and distinction to the 
National inheritance. 

When, however, we examine more closely the 
context which framed his words, those of us who 
remain devoted to the ideals which inspired men 
who contributed to Britain’s greatness.in every 
field of endeavour must suffer a rude shock. Mr. 
Findlay said: 


THE POPULAR FRONT 


‘“* Among political events of the year the forma- 
tion of the United or Popular Front in France 
and Spain could now be seen as a development of 
importance. Nobody could doubt the appalling 
responsibility forced upon the people, of all 
nations, in the crisis created by the rise of Fascism, 
Nazism and Dictatorship. THEY HAD 
DESTROYED ALL THAT WE IN THIS 
COUNTRY HELD MOST DEAR, AND 
THAT COULD NOT BE SAID TO HAVE 
BEEN THE RESULT OF SOVIET RULE IN 
RUSSIA.” 

It is to be presumed that, representing some 
millions of those engaged in industry and com- 
merce, though by no means a majority among the 
British people, the speaker was impressed with his 
responsibility and well weighed his words. As 
has been admitted by the U.S.S.R. authorities, 
Soviet rule destroyed first the Monarchy, and then 
systematically exterminated by mass assassina- 
tion almost the whole of those who contributed to 
Russian cultural life in the fields of Literature, 
Art, Medicine, Science and Education; and, in 
suffocating religion and enterprise of all kinds, 
condemned the population to starvation and 
murdered tens of thousands of illiterate peasants. 
In these days, it is customary for those who call 
themselves Socialists to label all their political 
opponents as “‘ Fascists,’? and to assert that 
Fascism—which after all is a political system em- 
bodying a different system of voting and repre- 
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COMFORT IN RUSSIA 
would do well to examine this picture of a three- 


apartment house for Russian workers, fat Tixie Bay, 
uth of the River Lena, before praising the workers’ lot 
under Red regime. 


sentation, and, be it noted, the nemesis of class 
warfare—means war. 


On analysis, past events show quite clearly that 
the most heavily armed States have not been those 
governed in the Nationalist interest, but those 
wedded to the Bolshevik ideal. It is on record, 
as broadcast from Moscow in 1930, two years 
before the rise of the National Socialist Party in 
Germany to power, that the Russian Commissar 
for War asserted, indeed boasted, that Russian 
Military might was second to none in the world. 
Equally, we know that the military strength of 
France, already well on the way to its alliance 
with Soviet Russia, far exceeded that of any other 
Western nation; while, joined to that of 
Czecho-Slovakia, it presented the most formidable 
machine for war in all world history. THESE 
ARE FACTS. It is to be supposed that re- 
sponsible Trade Union Leaders are deeply con- 
cerned with the presentation of truth to those who 
contribute to the funds. 


The bare facts concerning the results of Soviet 
rule in Russia have been noted. Men speak of 
“the Russian experiment ”’ as if an unscrupulous 
gang of aliens, some of whom possess a criminal 
past, have a right, by means of tyranny and 


assassination, to inflict upon powerless millions a 
system of degrading slavery and mechanised 
life. Mother Nature herself, in all her beauty 
and variations, inspired, ordered and governed by 
the Divine, shows clearly that ordered progress 
alone produces fruitful results ; and no one knows 
this better than he who tills the soil. The bar- 
barous rule of anti-God no doubt suggested this 
fact as a sufficient reason for the wholesale murder 
of Russian peasants. It is unthinkable that the 
President of the Trades Union Congress speaks in 
the name of any but a few crazed fanatics and 
those aliens whose names seem overstressed in 
the Councils of Trade Unionism, when he declared 
that ‘‘ we in this country ’’ have any sympathy 
with the Soviet tyranny. 

It is with great satisfaction that we may note 
that Sir Walter Citrine and a host of delegates 
rebuked those who perform as the flunkeys of 
Moscow. Let attention now be directed to what 
the industrial machine has accomplished in 
Germany. The Labour Front ended class war- 
fare within a people devoted to the Fatherland. 
Help one another ’’ was a slogan suspended 
across the streets of every town and village, 
surely a worthy sentiment. The Labour Front 
is a reality, in which expression, economic, 
social and cultural, is given to the true needs of 
the whole population, professional, industrial and 
commercial. The status of every worker has been 
raised; tens of thousands have enjoyed cheap 
holidays and sea-voyages, in other countries re- 
served for the rich; unemployment has been 
reduced by some six millions: youth has been 
rescued from depravity into which it had been fast 
sinking, and is now regenerated in virility, eager- 
ness and purity of outlook, to which those who 
witnessed the Olympic Games, of all nations, 
bear high testimony. But neither Germany nor 
the world is yet perfect. We have all much to 
learn. 


INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 


It is to be noted that rather than give its atten- 
tion to those industrial problems and _ social 
necessities, which were the inspiration of the 
ancient Guilds, from which the Trades Unions 
took their birth, the Congress of this year has 
confined its Presidential pronouncement to a 
credo upon international politics. The Spanish 
Ambassadors and Principal Secretaries recently 
gave up their offices because, as they said, they 
refused to be the puppets of Moscow. They knew 
the secrets of diplomacy. They were aware of the 
plottings afoot behind the thin screen of polite 
Notes and friendly verbiage. Let all Trade 
Unionists be as well informed! 

In France, Leon Blum is not free from his Com- 
munist colleagues. The Front Populaire is as 
much a misnomer for French National opinion as 
is the Frente Popular in Spain, to whom the Trade 
Union delegates sent fraternal greetings. The 
Madrid Government, consisting of a medley of 
Anarchists, Syndicalists, Communists, Stalinists 
and Trotskyites whose theories of government 
differ violently from one another and imply totally 
different notions of social and economic order, 
represents no one but the would-be world dictators 
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safely bulwarked behind gunmen in the Kremlin. 
BUT IT IS THESE PEOPLE WHO INDIS- 
CRIMINATELY ARMED THE SWEEPINGS 
OF THE GAOLS THAT THEY MIGHT 
PILLAGE PRIVATE HOUSES, AND 
BUTCHER INNOCENT CHILDREN IN THE 
GUTTERS. 


Admittedly, as in this country, there was need 
for reform in Spain. Even supposing that the 
Spanish Government, elected at the last General 
Election, represented a majority of the Spanish 
people, which it did not, before the revolt of the 
Nationalists, it had shown a ruthless disregard for 
Minorities, for which many Labour Leaders in this 
country have always shown so tender a regard, 
when they happened to be alien Bolshevik agitators 
in Germany, in the Saar, or anywhere else. The 
savage destruction of artistic treasures cannot add 
one peseta to the income of a single Spaniard ; but 
the deliberate extinction of a national tradition 
fulfils absolutely the declared objective of the 
arrogant Comintern. 


TECHNIQUE IN TERROR 

It is significant that the same inhuman monsters 
who sought through butchery to impose Bolshevik 
dictatorships in Bavaria and Hungary, and fled 
when defeated to leave their disillusioned followers 
to their fate, reappeared in Madrid and Barcelona 
to inspire hot-headed Spaniards with the latest 
technique in torture evolved by the masters in 
what once was Holy Russia. 


While National Socialist Germany has produced 
order from chaos, has created a people united in 
service and determined to oppose the enemies of 
Christendom by every means in their power ; and, 
despite the gloomy prophecy of financiers and 
Labour misleaders, has enormously strengthened 
her economic position, Soviet Russia, whom we 
are to be taught to revere for preserving “‘ all that 
we in this country hold most dear,’’ forced 
‘* Comrade ’’ Tomsky to commit suicide to save 
himself from the bullets of the Cheka. But not 
one word of grief or condolence proceeds from the 
Trades Union delegates for one who recently 
attended their Conference as a Fraternal Delegate, 
representing Dictator Stalin and his bloodthirsty 
henchmen! 


In contemplating those things which we hold 
most dear, we may remember what thoughts have 
always inspired men of our Race in times of 
national emergency and crisis. Love of country, 
something indefinable ; love of freedom and the 
cause of justice; sympathy with the oppressed ; 
the freewill to serve in low degree ; devotion to the 
sanctity of family life; an overflowing affection 
for men of our own breed: such are the sentiments 
which throughout all history have moved the 
British people to expend themselves in high en- 

‘deavour, and, if need be, to fight in protection of 
the cultural and traditional life of the Nation. 
Looking back over our history, we have needed no 
‘“‘ experiments,’’ no novelties, no labels, drugs 
and dopes imported from abroad to animate and 
sustain our people. If, free from the overheated 
atmosphere of this Conference, Trade Union 


Delegates will solemnly reflect upon the steps 
which they are taking, and will ponder well the 
direction in which, perhaps unwillingly, some are 
being pressed, largely by those who have no roots 
in our soil and care nothing for our grand institu- 
tions, at this hour they may render a_ notable 
service to the people of this country and to the 
world at large. Hot-headed declarations are little 
in sympathy with the British character. As an 
Island people, especially, we have no love for 
foreign notions, NOR DO WE NEED THEM, 
FOR WHAT WE HAVE GIVEN TO THE 
WORLD ‘FROM OUR NATIVE GENIUS 
IS WRITTEN LARGE ON THE PAGES OF 
HISTORY. 


Finally, let those who are more fortunate, re- 
member that their obligations and responsibility 
were never greater than to-day. Let them realise 
that there are wrongs which must be righted, and 
this is their paramount duty. Let them understand 
that disease, poverty and industrial unrest are 
problems which will not wait. Men of goodwill 
can co-operate together, as Britons have always 
done. BUT THE AGENTS OF MOSCOW, 
THE HIRELINGS OF ANTI-CHRIST, MUST 
BE MET, FOUGHT AND DEFEATED... 
OR THEY WILL DESTROY “ ALL THAT 
WE HOLD MOST DEAR.” 


Quos Deus Vult Perdere 
By Focus 


The Gods looked down on a distracted Nation, 
Once great, now swiftly tending towards decay, 

They marked the symptoms of degeneration, 
They said: these feeble folk have had their day. 


Their fate demands that we should now destroy 
them, 
Their fame, their Empire, all that they have had, 
Into the gulfs of shame we shall decoy them, 
But, as in days of old, first drive them mad. 


So with apparent frenzy they were taken, 
Those in the highest places led the rout, 
Their friends for foes, their foes for friends 
mistaken, 
Confusion on confusion heaped about. 


First, in the face of danger-signs alarming, 
With war-clouds gathering on every hand, 
These fools disarmed while all the world was 

arming, 
Cut down their strength in air, on sea on land. 


And having thus destroyed their own defences, 
Their ardent pacifists shrieked out for war, 

While youths declared that under no pretences 
They’d fight for King or Country any more. 


And when their Government, impelled to action, 
Sought to repair the forces of the State, 
Elected City Councils, swayed by faction, 
Held up the Services to scorn and hate. 


And so the madness spread throughout the Nation, 
Men shirked the sacrifice which kept them free, 

Democracy thus wrought its own damnation, 
And lost its birthright by its own decree, 
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N a speech made at Niiremberg on September 
6th, Herr Julius Schleicher recalled a visit 
he had made to a North German Town in 1923 

or 1924. On that visit he had said, ‘If you want 

to know what has happened to Germany, then 
go and look at the men and the women on their 
way to work in the factories and offices in the 
mornings. They do not laugh any more. When 

a people no longer laugh then their soul has 

become sick. A people who do not laugh are on 

the path that leads to the abyss.”’ 


Those words brought to my mind the streets of 
Petrograd in 1917, the streets where no one ever 
laughed. The soul of the Russian people was 
sick and that sickness brought Russia to the 
abyss, that sickness spread through the world like 
the infection of a horrible plague. 


Italy and Germany have shaken off that sick- 
ness, and Germany has learnt how to laugh again! 
| Whatever those who want to breed trouble in 
{ Europe may say, Germany is now a free and 
| happy country, the German people are not brow- 
beaten and crushed, forced into an unwilling 
acceptance of a hated régime ; everywhere, in the 
countryside, in the villages, in the towns one sees 
smiling faces, one hears happy voices, and the 
‘sound of laughter. 


FEAR BANISHED 


THE FEAR WHICH KEEPS RUSSIA 
ENCHAINED, THE AGONY WHICH IS 
TEARING SPAIN, THE HATRED AND 
UNREST WHICH IS STIRRING IN 
FRANCE, THE LETHARGY WHICH 
HOLDS ENGLAND, THESE ARE NOT 
KNOWN IN GERMANY TO-DAY. 


Germany has been reborn, the germs of the 
deathly sickness which threatened to destroy her 
have been killed. Her youth has risen tri- 
umphantly ; strong and stalwart, virile and sun- 
burnt, young Germany stands in serried ranks, 
armed and ready to fight for ideals and preserve 
the new born strength of the Fatherland. 


But it is not England or France that Germany 
is preparing to fight. The enemy against whom 
she is arming is the enemy of all civilisation, the 
deadly force which destroyed Russia, which has 
drenched Spain in blood, which is now fomenting 
strikes and disorders in France. 


Germany. knows the danger of that deadly force ; 


she has passed through the days when she could 


GERMANY UNAFRAID 


By Meriel Buchanan 


not laugh, when the grim shadow of fear lay 
heavily on her people. Hitler lifted that shadow 
from her, Hitler drove the enemy out of her 
borders, but Hitler knows that those enemies have 
never forgotten their defeat, he knows that their 
hatred is inexhaustible and immeasurable, HE 
KNOWS THAT MOSCOW IS STRAINING 
EVERY SINEW, USING EVERY ARTIFICE 
WITHIN HER POWER TO DESTROY 
HIM. AND HITLER KNOWS THAT 
GERMANY MUST BE READY. 


So Germany is a nation armed, prepared and 
unafraid in spite of the Red forces which surround 
her frontiers, in spite of the armies of Russia 
mustering in their millions. 


Moscow’s MILLIONS 

Those agents of Moscow so busy and prevalent 
in the various Peace Congresses now taking place 
in Europe are always protesting about the might 
of the German army, and yet they say nothing of 
the Red army with its twelve million men, or 
about Russia’s expenditure on armaments which 
has increased from eight hundred and fifty million 
roubles spent in 1929 to fourteen thousand eight 
hundred and fifteen million roubles spent in 1936. 


If only England would understand! If only 
she would awake from her lethargy, cut down the 
chains that bind her to the forces of darkness 
and join hands with Germany to fight the common 
enemy, then the world might know peace and the 
dread shadow that haunts the minds of those of 
us who know the danger might be lifted, and we 
could look forward into the future without fear. 


The appalling happenings in Spain have un- 
doubtedly shocked all political parties in England 
and it is only by taking a leaf out of Germany’s 
Book—the Hitler Series—that our country can be 
saved from a disaster far, far worse than the Civil 
War now in progress in Spain. 


It is incomprehensible that our leaders 
apparently sit on the fence and do nothing to 
fight the scourge that has destroyed one country— 
is in course of destroying another—and which has 
been a menace to us since the Great War. 


Direct subscribers who are changing their 

addresses are asked to give the earliest 

possible notification to the ‘* Saturday 

Review,” 18-20, York Buildings, Adelphi, 
W.C.2. 
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Many people who were taken in by this sort of propa- 
ganda at the last Election now wish the ‘Captain’ 
had been kicked off the ship. 

My Dear Sir, 

You have always boasted that you are a staunch 
Tory. 

When I meet you in the train or the bus or in 
the Carlton Club, this is your perpetual pride— 
but it is oddly linked to a freely expressed dis- 
satisfaction, with your leader. 


You scoff at Stanley Baldwin as “‘ old sealed- 
lips.’” You accuse him of having successively 
betrayed the Empire. You say that Eden, his pet, 
made a sad mess of things at Geneva. You dislike 
the semi-Socialism of your leaders in home affairs 
and their unsavoury traffic with Russia in Foreign 
affairs. 


You are right. 

BUT WHAT ARE YOU DOING ABOUT 
IT? 

A party gets the leaders it deserves. 

Have you roused your local Conservative 
Association to action ? 


Have you pestered your local Member in season 
and out of season with your protests against his 
nerveless support of the leaders who command 
him ? 


**HISTORICUS”’ 


Have you taken the trouble—as the Socialists 
and the Fascists do—to desert your respectability 
and to mount a rostrum at the street corner to warn 
the people of what is happening under their noses? 


HAVE YOU LET BALDWIN AND EDEN 
KNOW THAT TRUE CONSERVATIVES 
WRITHE UNDER THE SHAME OF 
SEEING CONSERVATIVE PRINCIPLES 
SUBORDINATED TO THE LEFT-WING 
BOLSHEVISM OF RAMSAY MACDONALD? 

Have you done any of these things? 


And if you have, what response have you had 
from your local Association, and what are you 
going to do next? 


Do you leave it to patriots like Lady Houston 
and Lord Rothermere to expose the rot which has 
set in the front ranks of the party? 


DEFENCELESS ENGLAND 


Do you realise that since 1931 your leader, Mr. 
Baldwin, after warning the country that arms were 
its prime need, has left us entirely without arms, 
and only began a tardy and slow campaign of 
rearmament some seventeen months ago because 
he was forced into doing this? Do you realise 
that that campaign, on the word of Sir Thomas 
Inskip—the elderly lawyer trusted to speed up a 
highly technical business—began in fiasco because 
we could not get the essential tools for our new 
Air Force? 


Do you realise that it was while we were defence- 
less that Eden wantonly provoked Italy, to the 
satisfaction of Stalin, who wants nothing better 
than to see Britain embroiled in war? 


DO YOU REALISE THAT WE MAY YET 
SEE BRITAIN TIED TO A RED FRANCE 
AND A RED SPAIN BY AGREEMENTS OF 
WHICH THE BRITISH PEOPLE KNOW 
NOTHING—AND THAT SUCH A TIE WILL 
BE OUR DEATH-BLOW AS A NATION? 

If you do realise these things—what, I ask you 
again, what are you going to do about them? 


You could do much. ‘In addition to the 
activities I have suggested above, you could insti- 
tute a purge in your own locality. You could 
see that your local Association either brought its 
Member to heel or refused him support at the 
next elections. You could, if you were sincere, 
resign from an Association that condones the 
MacDonald-Baldwin betrayal and gather your 


- friends about you in a rival Association to run 
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THE MAN 


for PEACE 
SECURITY| 
> \ 


GOVERNMENT 


The man whose election poster boasted that he stood 

for ** peace, security and progress’ has subordinated 

Conservative principles to the left-wing Bolshevism of 
Ramsay Macdonald. 


a candidate who was a real Conservative, who 
would take action in our defence. 


You may perhaps say that you dare not split 
your local organisation because that would let 
the Socialist in. 

It is a bogey raised by Baldwin and his caucus 
bosses. 

In too many cases you already have a Socialist 
in—calling himself a Conservative. In other 
cases you would find that the Baldwinians would 
soon collapse if they knew there were Patriots in 
the Party who were serious. IF THEY ONCE 
KNEW THE TRUE FORCE AGAINST 
THEM AMONG THE RANK AND FILE OF 
THE PARTY EVERYWHERE, THEY 
WOULD NOT RESIST. 


We still call ourselves a Democratic country. 
In a democracy nothing can be done without 
agitation. 

Agitate—agitate—agitate! That is the word of 
battle for those who are tired to death of leaders 


SO-CALLED 


who lead the wrong way 
and of Tories whose idea of 
their political creed is the 
betrayal of Britain in the 
interest of Russia and the Reds. 

If you are a Conservative you must condemn 
the policies that the ‘‘ National ’’ Government has 
followed at the instigation of the Socialist 
MacDonald and under the weak-kneed leadership 
of Baldwin. See to it now that your condemna- 
tion is outspoken and known. 


In the present-time dirty work of Parliamentary 
Government the men in office have strong powers. 
They can give promotion, they can retard ad- 
vancement, they control invitations to desirable 
functions, they have valuable posts in their gift, 
they direct the fountain of honours. It is this 
which makes the Party Whips so strong. 


But there is one thing stronger than the Whips’ 
Office: IT IS THE WRATH OF THE 
CONSTITUENCIES. 


DRIVE THEM OUT! 


Let the wrath be known. Voice your disgust 
not only in the train and the club, the bus and the 
‘* pub.,”’ but where it ought to echo—the Whips’ 
Room and the Party’s central office. 


There was a time when a Minister who had 
failed in his trust resigned. That is not the 
fashion with our ‘‘ National ’’ self-tenders. They 
must be driven out. You alone can drive them. 


Do not let the bluff be worked again—that a 
revolt in the Party means a gift to the Socialists. 
There is only one thing that matters—the honour 
and safety of Britain. If Baldwin cannot defend 
those great trusts, if he and his Russian-minded 
Foreign Secretary are driving us to our national 
doom, then let the Socialists in. THEY 
WOULD BE BETTER THAN A GOVERN- 
MENT OF COWARDLY TRAITORS TO 
THE CONSERVATIVE CAUSE, WHO NOT 
ONLY SELL US TO SOCIALISM BUT 
JEOPARDISE OUR VERY EXISTENCE. 


I do not believe, as I have said, that you would 
let the Socialists in. I believe you have young 
men at call who would fight down both Baldwin- 
ites and Socialists and who would give us a new 
Party, cleansed from the plague that now eats 
into its vitals. 


Rally these young men and support them with 
work and funds, and you may yet hardly save the 
nation which the silly old man and his precious 
Genevan pet has so grossly imperilled. 

If you feel with me, I beg of you to discuss this 
letter with your fellow Conservatives. You will 
be surprised at the depth of the disgust with the 
Old Gang that permeates the Country. 


Yours, my dear sir, to command, 
** Historicus.”’ 
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The Importance Poland 


By Robert Machray | 


ENEWED attention to the importance of 
Poland in the ensemble of Europe has been 
caused by the highly successful visit to 

France of General Rydz-Smigly, the recognised 
successor of Marshal Pilsudski, both as Chief of 
the Polish Army and as the dominant political 
figure in the country. It should be clearly under- 
stood that the General holds this great position 
by the expressed wish of Moscicki, the President. 
The new Polish Constitution, established in the 
autumn of last year, confers dictatorial powers on 
the Presidents, and the wish expressed by Moscicki 
was in reality a command, but he was undoubtedly 
following the lead already given by Pilsudski. 

On his death-bed, shortly before the end, 
Pilsudski asked the President to promote Rydz- 
Smigly, then a General-of-Division and an Army 
Inspector, Inspector-General, the post the Marshal 
officially occupied as Commander-in-Chief. Im- 
mediately after Pilsudski’s passing, Moscicki 
announced Rydz-Smigly’s appointment; it met 
with general approval, particularly in the Army, 
which was proud of the General’s war record—it 
came next to that of the Marshal himself. In 
Pilsudski’s view, Rydz-Smigly was the man most 
certain to carry on the Pilsudski policies as re- 
garded both the Army and the vital part it inevit- 
ably had to play in maintaining the Pilsudski 
tradition in the internal and still more in the 
external affairs of Poland. 


POLICY OF PEACE 


That tradition was summed up in keeping the 
Army as strong as the circumstances of the 
country permitted. Wedged in between Germany 
and Soviet Russia, both more powerful than her- 
self, it was essential for Poland to pursue a policy 
of peace while maintaining an Army sufficient to 
discourage attack. When last July Moscicki’s 
dictatorial powers were transmitted, practically, 
to Rydz-Smigly, the official commentary was that 
as the geographical and political position of 
Poland, as well as the teaching of her past history, 


demanded intense alertness and foresight regard- © 


ing defence, the man charged with that defence 
occupied a unique post, to be recognised and 
respected by every Pole. 

Polish policy pivots on the Polish Army. 
**Poland must be strong,’ was Pilsudski’s gospel. 
It is Rydz-Smigly’s too; he told the Congress of 
the Legionnaries’ Association some weeks ago in 
Warsaw, ‘‘ The defence of Poland over-rides 
every other aim.’ It is the mot d’ordre he 
has given to the nation. And it followed, 
_ naturally enough, that as defence was the all-in-all 
for Poland, the Chief of the Army—himself—must 
have full political power as well. In the spring 
the Government then in office fumbled with the 
internal situation, which was marked by strikes 
and political agitation requiring a firmer hand. 


That also counted with Moscicki; so the quasi- 
dictatorship of Rydz-Smigly came about. 

At Pilsudski’s death the foundations of Polish 
foreign policy were the alliance with France and 
the non-aggression pacts with Soviet Russia and | 
Germany, the pacts establishing peace in Eastern 
Europe and the alliance making for the general | 
security. As between the Soviet and the Third | 
Reich it was a policy of balance, which did not 
conflict with the French alliance, but in reality | 
supported it in the interests of peace, though many 
in France did not think so; indeed, official France 
was cold to Polish policy, and its Press suggested 
Poland had sold herself to the ‘‘ enemy.’’ The 


importance of Poland was absurdly minimised, 


though the depth of French resentment at her re- 
jection of the Eastern Pact indicated her signifi- | 
cance much more truly. 


FRANCE CHANGES HER ATTITUDE 


Anyhow, the last two or three weeks have seen 
a complete and tremendous change in the attitude - 
of France to Poland. It began with the visit of 
General Gamelin, the Chief of the French General 
Staff, to Warsaw, and it was continued and may | 
be said to have been consummated during the | 
return visit of Rydz-Smigly to Paris a fortnight | 
ago. France did everything she could to show 
how welcome the General was, the highest 
honours being paid and all the secrets of the 
French Army revealed to him. Not even Pilsudski | 
got so magnificent a reception when he visited 
Paris in 1921, and concluded the alliance. But 
Poland, then a struggling State with an uncertain | 
future, was nothing like so important as she is 
now, after fifteen years of growth to greatness. 

Rydz-Smigly has gone home bearing his 
sheaves with him in the shape of credits amount- 
ing to some thirty millions in our money, the 
great bulk of which is to be applied to the intensive 
rearmament of Poland. The world depression, 
particularly on its agricultural side, and lack of 
capital have kept Poland a relatively poor country, 
and her army has been maintained only with 
heavy sacrifices by her people. She has no, 
extensive munitions works and needs more arm- 
aments. She also needs ready money, and this, 
France will supply in sufficient quantity. | 

At the Paris Peace Conference, Clemenceau 
declared that a ‘‘ very strong Poland’’ was a 
necessity for the equilibrium of Europe. France 
sees that clearly now, in presence of the gigantic 
arming and rearming on the Continent and the 
shortage of her own man-power. But it may be 
questioned whether she would have seen it quite 
so clearly if Hitler had not decreed doubling the 
period of active compulsory service in the German 
forces on August 24. France at least no longer 
doubts the importance of Poland. Nor should’ 
we. 


| 
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The Vicar 


By Dan Russell 


FOUND the village quite by accident. I had 
cycled far that day and towards the end of 
the afternoon I found myself gazing down 

into a wooded valley. The village, little larger 
than a hamlet, lay in the valley bottom. There 
was a jumble of cottages round a patch of greens- 
ward. Here and there a group of farm buildings 
broke the prevailing greenery of the fields. The 
tiny church stood on a knoll behind the houses, 
and near it was a larger house which I judged to 
be the vicarage. 

I descended the hill and walked up the single 
street. Save for a dog who slumbered in the shade 
there was no sign of life nor was there any sound 
except for the singing of the birds and the 
humming of bees. The sun was blazing overhead, 
so I turned through the lych-gate and entered the 
church. It was cool and dim inside, but there 
was not much to see. The walls were plain and 
bare and I thought that in the winter the place must 
be very cold. Even on that hot summers day it 
was as cool as a dairy. 


In the Garden 


I passed out into the sunlight again. The door 
in the wall which divided the vicarage from the 
churchyard stood open and I could see a man 
bending over the flowers which grew in profusion. 
I approached and hailed him. As I spoke he rose 
and turned and, though he wore collar and tie, I 
knew that he was the vicar. There is no mistaking 
the seal which the church puts on the faces of her 
servants. 


‘** IT was wondering,”’ I said, ‘‘ if 1 could get tea 
anywhere.’’ He smiled. Tea,’ he said. ‘ Of 
course, I shall be going in in a minute and I shall 
be glad if you will join me. . What do you think 
of this? Isn’t it lovely? Betty Berkeley its name 
is. I’ve had a good year with my roses.’’ His 
brown gardener’s hands caressed the crimson 
blooms lovingly. He nipped a greenfly neatly off 
one of the leaves. ‘‘ Nasty little beggars,’’ he 
muttered. 

He led the way down the path towards the house. 
The beds on either side were massed with carefully 
tended flowers. ‘‘ I keep no gardener,’’ he said, 
‘* do it all myself. Keeps me fit. I love growing 
things.” 

He took me into the house and ushered me into 
his study. The walls were lined with books. 
Works on theology, leather bound classics and 
modern novels jostled each other on the crowded 
shelves. We sat down in two ancient leather 
chairs and the vicar filled his pipe. 

don’t often get visitors,’ he said. 
‘* We're rather out of the way here. I suppose 
some people would call us isolated but... .’’ he 
paused .... ‘‘ I’ve been here fifty years,’’ he went 


on, ‘‘ and I’m too old to leave now. I came here 
after five years in London. Been working too 
hard and came here for a year’s rest. The place 
gets hold of you somehow. At the end of the year 
I was just beginning to know my people. They’re 
slow to make friends you know, and they take a 
deal of knowing, and now I know them all as if 
they were my own children. I’ve christened most 
of them and they’ve grown up with me and got 
used to me.”’ 

** Don’t you find time hangs heavily some- 
times? ’’ I asked him. 

He smiled. ‘‘ Heavens, no,’’ he answered. 
my garden, and my parish is very’ 
scattered. I find plenty todo. You see, I’m very 
proud to say that they bring all their troubles to 
me. Not only their spiritual troubles, but the little 
snags and difficulties which crop up. I tell you 
that to be a good country parson you have to be 
a man of many parts. You have to be something 
of a farmer, a vet. and very much a diplomat. 
Once you offend them they take years to forget it. 
I’ve learnt my lesson andI know. My predecessor 
here many years ago had ideas about changing 
the form of service. It was only a matter of sing- 
ing the psalms instead of reading them. But the 
cry of ‘ popery’” went up and he had to leave. 
They haven’t forgotten it yet. They’ve long 
memories, these English yeomen.”’ 

T know,’ I told him. ‘‘ But surely you don’t 
know much of trouble here? It’s too peaceful a 


spot.”’ 
The Constant Battle 


His gentle face grew troubled. ‘* There is sin 
here, too,’’ he said softly. ‘* Do not think that 
because I am buried here I do not carry on the 
fight. I am of more use here than elsewhere. But 
enough of that. Let us go into the garden.” 

He took me into the garden where the air was 
drenched with the scent of flowers and loud with the 
humming of bees. For long we walked and talked 
in that pleasant place. He was, he told me, a 
bachelor and lived quite alone except for his house- 
keeper. I think that I have never met a gentler 
or more saintly man. And yet, with all his good- 
ness, there was a certain broad humanity and 
tolerance, a deep love for his fellow men and 
sympathy for all misdoers. 

At last I turned to go but he caught my arm. 
‘* Stand a moment,’’ he said, ‘‘ and look, and I 
think you will understand why I love this place.” 


Before us the valley rose to meet the woods on 
the hillside. A deep, purple haze clouded the 
trees. The land was mellow in the honey-coloured 
evening light and over it all hung a sense of infinite 
peace and quietude. 

** Yes,’ I said, I can understand.” 
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the mischief making methods 
of Anthony Eden, who with his 
senseless sanctions and impo- 
tent League of Nations stirs 
up strife and enmity where- 
ever he goes. 


The King’s Journey 

All loyal subjects of His Majesty 
accepted the pronouncement that 
the King’s holiday was unpolitical, 
and what is more natural than that 
His Majesty should have cordial 
meetings with other Heads of State 
without any ulterior political 
motive being attributed to them. 
It is, therefore, a gross piece of 
impertinence to suggest anything 
different from what the King has 
positively asserted—that no diplo- 
matic significance should be attached 
to any of his visits while on holiday. 


The Hitler Miracle 


** That you have found me among 
millions is a miracle,’’ said Hitler. 


And he is right. What a bless- 
ing it would be if England could 
find a Hitler. There must be one 
somewhere. LADY HOUSTON 
CLAIMS TO BE THE ONLY 
JOURNALIST WHO HAS 
FORESEEN CLEARLY THAT 
THE AIM OF GERMANY HAS 
NEVER BEEN ANTAGON- 
ISTIC TO ENGLAND. She has 
said this again and again in the 
columns of the Morning Post, in 
the Daily Telegraph, and last week 
in her letter to the Duchess of 
Atholl in the Saturday Review. 


Hitler said at Nuremberg, ‘‘ | have 
always made it my first Command- 
ment never to destroy anything, but 
to create. That is just the opposite 
to what they have done in Russia. 


‘* TI do not tremble before the 
hour of decision. I want to see it. 


‘** We are accustomed to fight- 
ing. Iam not afraid of the hour 
of danger. 


** We are not in the fortunate 
position of the Bolshevist Jews who 
possess a superfluity of land. 


‘** Russia has eighteen times as 


Left to Right: Herr von Ribbentrop, Storm Troop-Leader Lutze, Major Hoss 
Rays from over a hundred searchlights flooded the vast Zeppelin Field when Herr Hitler addre 


Mass display of tanks at" 


Leppeli 
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itze, Major Hossbach, Herr Hitler and his secretary, Herr Brueckner. 


err Hitler addressed to 120,000 political leaders his annual message of encouragement. 


s at i Zeppelin Field, Nuremberg. 


German Army. 


much territory as we have, yet 
Bolshevism cannot feed its people. 
What failures they are. 


In his final speech Herr Hitler 
declared: ‘‘ Ninety-eight per cent. 
of Bolshevik officials never worked or 
earned a livelihood by honest labour. 
There are fresh rumours of famine in 
Russia, once one of the richest 
countries. But they needn’t blame 
the weather. What a _ miserable 
system ! 


** All Bolsheviks are the mortal 
and most deadly enemies of man- 
kind, if they endanger the Reich 
we will sweep away from our 
frontiers all those who think they 
will have a_walk-over with the 


** Wherever we look we see Bol- 
shevism inciting to intervention, the 
supply of arms and for money collec- 
tions. We can regard all this calmly, 
but if they endanger the Reich the 
German people will sweep away their 
foes.”’ 


The Pope’s Pronouncement 


The Pope referred to ‘‘ Satanic 
preparation ’’ behind the Spanish 
civil war when he addressed 500 
refugees from Spain. His Holiness 
declared : 


**Tt can only be said that the 
flame of Satanic preparation has 
been rekindled and most fiercely in 
neighbouring Spain—that flame of 
hatred and persecution which has 
been confessedly reserved for the 
Catholic Church and the Catholic 
religion. For the Catholic Church 
is the one real obstacle in the way 
of those forces which have already 
given a sample and a measure of 
themselves in the subversive 
attacks of every kind of order from 
Russia to China, from Mexico and 
South America. 


‘** Such powers and preparations 
have been preceded and unfailingly 
accompanied by a universal, per- 
sistent, and most astute propa- 
ganda, intent on subjecting the 
whole world to those absurd and 
disastrous ideologies which, once 
they have seduced and stirred up 
the masses,-aim at arming them 
and throwing them madly against 
every form of institution, human 
and Divine.’’ 
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We invite our readers 
to write to us express- 
ing their views on 
matters of current 
interest :: 


DEAR LADY Houston,— 


My first purchase of the Saturday Review was made 
after seeing the captions on the placards—‘‘ Damn the 
League of Nations ”’ and ‘‘ The Bishops and Spain.” 

It seems that everybody in Britain is aware that the 
League of Nations is a snare and a delusion—except the 


members of our present Cabinet. Through the League 
we were nearly ensnared into a war with Italy. Our 
Ministers were scared stiff lest Mussolini should torpedo 
our Fleet in the Mediterranean. They begged and 
cajoled France into a very reluctant promise to stand by 
us. We are only amused by the belief of our Ministers 
in the continued existence of the League twenty years 
hence (C.f. the Treaty with Egypt). 

Under the second caption, ‘‘ The Bishops and Spain,” I 
expected to find the welcome news that the Bishops of 
the Church of England had at last become alive to the 
fact that defenceless Christians were being massacred by 
Communists in Spain. What a disappointment! Surely 
the Church of England professes sufficient Christianity to 


realise that other believers in Christ are being martyred - 


in Spain for no other reason than their staunch adherence 
to the Christian Faith. 


Effect on the Laity 


When our ‘ Government ’’ appointed Bishops of the 
official Church in England are silent, what are the rank 
and file to think? Would our Bishops walk proudly in 
the streets of ‘‘ Government ’’-held Madrid to-day fully 
vested and mitred, and gaily swinging their shepherd’s 
crooks? One thing is certain, that if our noble Bishops 
dared to perform this feat they would be instantly 
murdered by the atheistic mob. They would be regarded 
as ambassadors of Christ on earth, and no greater error 
in judgment could possibly be conceived. 

Among our Anglican Bishops there is Bishop Barnes of 
Birmingham who is generally credited with a scientific 
approach to the problems of religion. I would suggest 
that our Bishops send him to Communist Madrid or Red 
Barcelona to try out the effect of ecclesiastical panoply 
on the savages who desire to hand their country over to 
Russia. We would watch the result of such a scientific 
experiment with deep interest. 


B.Sc. (LOND.). 
Slough. 


Money for Russia 
Lapy Hovuston,— 


May I congratulate you heartily on the stand you are 
taking regarding this ten million loan to Russia. 


When we want money to give the nnemployed work, 
and at the same time give the poor houses, or to supply 
other crying needs, there is never any money. No one 
has any for such constructive enterprises. 


But by refusing to do these things, thereby embitter- 


ing the poor, and by letting Russia have our money, we 
are opening the gates for them to enter, bringing des- 
truction and horror and chaos upon us. 


You at least have the courage to protest. May your 
strong action strengthen and stiffen the ranks of all sane 
people in this country! May its influence be far-reaching 
and effective ! 


HELEN BARRY. 
Ornan Lodge, Ornan Road, N.W.3. 


Correspondents who wish their letters published in the following issue are requested to arrange for them to reach us 
as early as possible. 


The Bishops and Spain 


The_Red Menace 
Your LADYsHIP,— 

As admiring readers of your invaluable weekly, may 
we say that we agree in every respect with every word 
you utter with regard to this horrible Red menace, which 
hovers over us and threatens to reduce us to the direst 
misery. 

How can any sane, thinking Briton be deluded by the 
vicious attempts of Red Russia, which is seeking to des- 
troy our beloved Empire and all the glorious endeavour 
and effort of the past, and the hope of the future 
for which it stands! How long, for how long, are we 
going to stand for the Moscow-gold subsidised perverters, 
who are working our people up against their real 
leaders! Oh, for a Mussolini or a Hitler to show us the 
true way to national glory! 


We are doing our bit to enlighten our fellow-workers, 
most of whom, we regret to say, are easily swayed by 
those who seek to bring about a so-called class struggle. 
This class-struggle is, of course, absurd, when one 
realises how happy and contented people here really are. 


Hurrah for the glorious Empire! MHasten on, our 
future leader, whoever you may be, for Red Russia 
threatens our fair land! 

H. W. A. VINCENT. 


C. F. FRENCHOMM. 
Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


Strangled Conservatism 


SIR,—The action of the National Union of Railwaymen 
in subscribing £500 in an effort to sustain the forces of 
beastly savagery against those who stand for law, order 
and patriotism in Spain should provide a timely warning 
to the people of Britain that communism is nothing more 
or less than socialism with the power for evil. 


The Socialists in this country can only be sterilised 
indefinitely by real conservatism, a political faith for 
which over twelve millions of Conservatives voted in 1931 
and after the Socialist Party, in office but not with power, 
had in two years done the utmost which office without 
power enabled them to do to ruin the industrial and 
economic fabric of the nation. 


Since 1931 Mr. Baldwin has progressively forfeited the 
support of Conservative electors by implementing Social- 
istic measures and the real danger to this nation lies in 
the fact that there may be sufficient Conservative absten- 
tions from voting on the next occasion to let the 
Socialists not only into office but into unfettered power, 
when what happened during 1930 and 1931 would be 
repeated to an extent that might well irreparably injure 
this country. 


In 1935 Mr. Baldwin lost the support of a million and 
a half Conservative voters owing to his Socialistic pro- 
clivities and this defection has only to be repeated to 
make the advent of the Socialists a certainty. The fooling 
away of Conservative support by Mr. Baldwin ever since 
he burdened the Party with his ‘ leadership ’’ has been 
the peak stupidity of his multifarious derelictions. He 
is the outstanding menace to the nation from inside. 


H. BAYER. 
58, Welbeck Street, London, W.1. 
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READERS THINK 


Conservatism Is Not Finished 


SIR,—I write as a distant connection of the second Ear] 
of Liverpool, who was the Conservative Prime Minister of 
England after the Napoleonic Wars when I suppose 
British prestige was at its very height. So that truly 
I feel justly proud of any connection with one whose 
wisdom must have assisted in upholding the country 
before the eyes of the world. 

How strange it seems that to-day we even hear it said 
by comfortable, well-to-do, fat and sleek people that 
Conservatism is a thing of the past, which they seem to 
imagine in their profound ignorance, at a time when, 
owing to its temporary absence, the country appears to be 
tottering from top to bottom from the want of knowledge 
as to what to do. 


I regard it a duty to say how very much we are indebted 
to Lady Houston for putting forth the truth in her well 
informed paper to our countrymen, who may yet be suffi- 
ciently patriotic to arouse themselves to save our 
Empire. 

If only Mr. Eden had the pluck to commit hari-kari, 
now that he must see the folly of his ways, I should be 
the first to send the page for Sir Carnegie Jinks of the 
Blues to come and enjoy the fete with the assurance of his 
happy hereafter on this atonement for his sins. 


W. P. Jerrcock (Capt.). 
Westfield, Holly Bush, 
near Ledbury. 


Let the King Rule 


DraR Lapy Hovuston,— 

I read with great interest the letters of your correspon- 
dents, His Beatitude the Archbishop Frederic of the 
Holy Orthodox Catholic Church, Mr. G. R. H. Summer- 
son, and Mr. S. P. Christie, advocating the assumption of 
absolute power by the King. I wish heartily to support 
this suggestion, as the only way to save our country and 
Empire from being torn to pieces by faction. 

The Conservative Party is worse than useless while it 
remains under the present leadership; I have tried 
Fascism, but found it much too Socialistic (though it is 
National). Besides, I want to see the King supreme, not 
Mosley, and I have no doubt most of your readers feel the 
same. A Royal Autocracy is the only form of authori- 
tarian government which would gain the support of all 
sections of the community. 


There is one snag, however. His es ge is much too 
loyal to the ‘‘ Constitution ’’ to assume absolute power 
unless asked to do so by Parliament. Our only hope, 
therefore, is to form an Absolute Monarchist Party, and 
to try to get a majority in the House of Commons. Once 
having done so, it would be simple for the House to pass 
a resolution abolishing itself, or, at least, curtailing its 
own powers, and asking His Majesty to “ take over.” 

I don’t think this scheme is nearly so far-fetched as it 
sounds. Only to-day I was talking to an ex-Service 
working man who informed me that he believed such a 
movement ‘‘ would sweep the country in one election.” 


H. JAMEs. 
60, Marine Parade, Gt. Yarmouth. 


Who is Lady Houston? 


Dear Lapy Houston,— 

Who is Lady Houston? asks Mr. Anthony Eden. That 
question astonishes no one. Had you been a Russian 
Jewess of dubious origin our foreign secretary would have 
known all about you. 

A. KNIGHT. 
North Bersted, Bognor Regis. 


Germany and Communism 
[From the Duchess of Atholl] 
DEAR LAvy Houston,— 

May I correct some mis-statements in the letters 
referring to me in the Saturday Review of the 5th inst. ? 

I have never, as Mr. Hayes says, ‘“ tried to make out 
that Jewish Bolshevism was never really a menace in 
Germany until Herr Hitler appeared on the scene.”” On 
the contrary, I stated in the Morning Post, on August 
28th, that ‘‘ Communism was at its height in 1920, when 
it had 19 per cent. of the deputies in the Reichstag. By 
July, 1933, the percentage had fallen to 13, and, though 
President Hindenburg’s unconstitutional dismissal of the 
Socialist: Prussian Government in that month created a 
reaction in favour of the Left, the percentage of Com- 
munist deputies elected at the General Election in 
November, 1932, the last before Herr Hitler became 
Chancellor, was not more than 17 per cent.’”’ I suggest, 
therefore, that Mr. Hayes should be careful before he 
accuses others of ‘‘ deliberate distortion.” 

And I am afraid that Mr. Hayes carries ‘ distortion ”’ 
a little further when he mentions Torgler, Thaelmann, 
I,uxembourg, Eisner, Karl Radek, Munzenberg, Leviné, 
and many others as having their “ private sanctums ”’ at 
Liebknecht House, and omits to remind us that three of 
these—Luxembourg, Eisner and Leviné—were murdered 
by anti-Communists as long ago as 1919, before ever 
Herr Hitler began his campaign! How, then, can they 
be indicated as part of the Bolshevist menace from which 
he has saved Germany ? 

Nor is he correct in saying that “‘ nearly all ”’ of those 
he mentions were Jewish. + That was only true of 
Iuuxembourg, Eisner, and Leviné, and of Karl Radek, 
who is a Russian. 

Nor can I remember “ accusing the white women of 
Kenya of permitting their black sisters to be mutilated ”’ 
as A. Loch states. But I am glad to find that she 
recognises the peril in which we stand to-day, and I am, 
therefore, at one with her in desiring the introduction of 
a system of national training. 

KATHARINE ATHOLL. 

Dunkeld. 


Blatant Hypocrisy 
My Lapy,— 

During the late war in Abyssinia the League of Nations 
Union never tired of the cry ‘‘ Punish Italy ’”’ and con- 
tinually extolled the ‘‘ Poor Abyssinians.”” Among 
others who were loud in these cries were many of the 
higher ecclesiastics whose sympathies inclined more 
towards a conglomeration of slave-raiding savages rather 
than to a civilised and Christian nation. 

Now that the orgy of irreligion is loose in Spain, while 
churches are destroyed, priests butchered, nuns burned 
and tortured, and ineffable horrors committed, with one 
or two notable exceptions no voice is raised. Lord Cecil 
of Chelwood is silent, the Angel of Peace opens not his 
mouth; the Archbishops, Bishops and clergy have no 
word of condemnation! Why, and again why? Is it 
because the Italians and the Spanish Patriots happen 
to belong to another Church? Is it a case of 
‘better the devil than a heretic” and terror of 
what some Anglicans persist in calling ‘‘ The Scarlet 
Woman” ? I leave the answer to those to whom I have 
referred above. The blatant hypocrisy, however, is 
nauseating. Let there be no mistake, the League of 
Nations Union has shown -to all who will see what a 
fraudulent collection of pharisaical humbug it is now and 
always has been. A. C. H. MAYNARD. 

The Quarry, Ebberston, 

Scarborough. 
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An Italian View 
DEAR LaDy Houston,— 

To-day I received a copy of the Saturday Review of 
August Ist, in which 1 had great pleasure of reading the 
letter ‘‘ Lack of Principles and their Results” signed 
Henry Fortescue. 


This letter voices exactly what I took the liberty 
to write to you previously. No doubt there are 
English men and women who hold such views—but 
unfortunately we hear little of them. 


I am more than ever convinced, in these days of 
Spanish terror, that England shonld find the way to 
understand the Italy of to-day, and above all, Benito 
Mussolini. 

For years in him we have seen the one man capable— 
if any there be capable—of steering a rocking Europe. 
No “ egoist,’’ either for himself or for his country, his 
country’s good is framed within the good of others’ 
countries. 

Let England realise this. Let her awaken faith in his 
genius and his nobleness. Let it not be said that the 
great British Empire was not great enough to admit of a 
great man. 

The Saturday Review represents those in England who 
are conscious of facts of such importance. It has our 
admiration. 


FLORENTINE. 
Firenze. 


Wanted a Patriotic Party 


SIR,—Mr. Baldwin is reported to have said that for 
years our defences had been neglected, in the = that 
other nations would follow our example and disarm. 
Unfortunately his hopes have not been realised, and the 
other Nations have speeded up their re-armament. 

Possibly had not the Government been so busy in 
breaking up the Empire with their India Bill, for which 
they had no mandate from the country, they might have 
long since realised the situation. 

I have all my life been a strong Imperialist—‘‘ my 
country first ”’ school of politics, and am now thoroughly 
disgusted with the Government for two reasons—their 
India policy—and their defence policy. I have, therefore, 
severed my connection, and stopped my very small sub- 
scription in support of the Government. I have reasons 
for believing that I am not alone in this matter. Have 
we nobody who will fearlessly take a strong patriotic 
line — and push on with our defences, and enable us to 
assume our proper position as a First Class Power 
in Europe by the strength of our arms — and not as at 
present by mere courtesy. A full speed ahead policy is 
absolutely imperative—may it not be too late. 

SEPTUAGENARIAN. 


Territorials and the “Specials ’’ 
Mapam,— 

I was surprised to read in an evening newspaper 
recently that there are plenty of young men joining the 
Special Constabulary. Surprised, yes, because the same 
newspaper was, only a few days earlier, telling us how 
many thousands of men were still wanted for the 
Territorials. 

The duties of the Specials are not very onerous, and 
could easily be performed by men of say, fifty to sixty 
years of age. Although a new Defence Force is being 
formed of ex-soldiers up to sixty years of age, the Special 
Constable is compelled to retire or be relegated to the 
Auxiliary Force at fifty. 

Surely the sensible thing to do, is to stop recruiting 
young men for the ‘‘ Specials ” whilst the ‘‘ Terriers ”’ 
are thousands of men short. 

If a man is good enough at sixty years of age to defend 
his country if called upon, then, I submit, he would be 
quite capable of performing the comparatively easy 
duties of the Special Constabulary. 


Frt at Firty.” 
London, N.A. 


WHAT OUR READERS THINK 


Keeping the Flag Flying 
DgaR Lapy Houston,— 

All patriotic people appreciate your efforts shown in 
your paper to expose the follies of Bolshevism, and we 
are all grateful for you in flying the good old Union Jack, 
the symbol of Freedom, Justice and Fairplay. 

It appears the Government of this country is weak 
and undecided—and these traits have been seized on by 
the Continental powers to deride us and judge the 
British people by its weak-kneed Government. 

Thank god the spirit of our people has no reflection 
in its Government. 

The Navy, Army and Air Force are great and ready 
to do their duty as they have done in the past, when 
this country was respected and feared. 

Feared by the crooked and 1efractory countries—by 
those who kept their people in subjection and bondage. 

This Government is so weak that I do believe that if 
Signor Mussolini were to demand Malta, this Government 
would give it him to keep him quiet. 

I truly believe that if this country had been strong 
there would be no trouble in Europe at the present time. 


We are suffering from a ‘‘ dose ’’ of Ramsay MacDonald 
and the prosperity of this country has been due, not to 
the Government, who have done all to detract us in every 
way, but to the public themselves. 

Best of luck to your paper. 

F. C. Wess. 

57, The Drive, 

Hove, Sussex. 


Treachery in Palestine 


SIR,—I am glad that the Saturday Review protests 
against the cruelty of British support of Zionist arro- 
gance, in expropriating the unfortunate Arab population 
of Palestine out of their own land. 

The shameless injustice of pouring Jews into that 
country, despite Britain’s promise of freedom and pro- 
tection, was ably exposed by no less a person than 
Colonel Waters Taylor, formerly Military Governor of 
Jerusalem, and Chief of Staff of the Chief Secretary of 
Palestine. Addressing a meeting in London on 12th 
December, 1933, which was held to celebrate the late Lord 
Allenby’s entry into Jerusalem, Colonel Taylor said :— 

‘*T wish to represent a point of view which is neither 
pro-Jew nor pro-Arab, but first and foremost British. I 
should like to have it made an order that at every meet- 
ing and in every room where the Palestine question is 
discussed it should be obligatory to display a military 
map of the disposition of the Allied forces on the Wes- 
tern front when the Armistice was declared, and photo- 
graphs of the British war cemeteries on the Mount of 
Olives, in Gaza and Beersheba as they exist to-day, thus 
giving the magnitude of the British effort in general, and 
our losses suffered in Palestine, in putting us in our pre- 
sent position of responsibility. 

‘‘The army that conquered Palestine was essentially 
an Imperial army, with an Arab ally. It was British, 
Australian, New Zealand, Indian and Arab blood that 
was spilled in the conquest of Palestine. 


“IT do not remember that our efforts were cheered or 
encouraged by any slogan that we were fighting to 
establish a national home for the Jews, much less to make 
Palestine as Jewish as England is English. But I do 
remember that our aeroplanes scattered proclamations 
assuring the Arab inhabitants that we were fighting their 
battle as well as our own. 


“It is unrelieved tragedy to review the past, to contrast 
the general enthusiasm which greeted Field Marshal Lord 
Allenby on his entry into Jerusalem with the feeling that 
exists to-day.”’ 

The position of the Palestine population is one of 
intolerable injustice. 

RICHARD GLOVER. 

4, Carleton Road, 
Tufnell Park, N. 
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NEW BOOKS I CAN RECOMMEND 


Latest Fiction 


By the Literary Critic 


R. HUGH WALPOLE will not perhaps 
succeed in making all his large band of 
readers entirely believe in the reality of 

his megalomaniac Colonel who is the villain of the 
drama unfolded in his ‘* A Prayer For My Son ”’ 
(Macmillan), but there can be no denying his 
power of telling a story, and on this account alone 
one may safely recommend this Cumberland tale 
with the assurance that it will be enthusiastically 
read. 

Having completed her notable saga of the 
Gollancz family, Miss Naomi Jacob appears to 
have started on another saga with her ‘* Time 
Piece ’’ (Hutchinson), with its scenes laid in the 
‘“* Broad Acres’ and a period of time stretching 
from the latter years of Queen Victoria’s reign 
down to the present day. Once more we have 
Miss Jacob delighting in a crowded stage, the 
characters of which are deftly and convincingly 
portrayed. 

‘“ My Man Godfrey,”’ by Eric Hatch (Barker), is 
a highly entertaining American farce about a butler 
who saves the fortunes of the eccentric family he 
oins. 

' Another American book from the same pub- 
lishers, ‘‘ Innocent Summer,”’ by Francis Frost, is 
very attractively written and throws an interesting 
light on American small-town life from a novel 
angle—the viewpoint of the very young idea. 


Crime and Mysteries 


One of the best mystery tales I have recently 
read is Mr. Victor MacClure’s ‘‘ Hi-Spy-Kick- 
the-Can’’ (Harrap) which has the merit of 
originality both in general treatment and in plot. 
The title is taken from a variant of the game of 
hide and seek which was being played by a party 
of young people when the story opens. 

Mr. MacClure is not content with merely pre- 
senting us with a difficult puzzle ; he is also much 
concerned with the human factors that are involved 
in it and the manner in which he cunningly brings 
out character with incident keeps the reader’s 
attention firmly gripped. There is something 
more than the usual surprise ending, but what 
that is must be left to readers of Mr. 
MacClure’s excellent story to discover for 
themselves. 

Norman Forrest is the pseudonym of a well- 
known publisher. So, at least Messrs. Harrap, 
the publishers of ‘‘ Death Took A Publisher,”’ 
assure us in the blurb attached to this book. 

And certainly the author displays an intimate 
knowledge of the inner mechanism of the publish- 
ing business. But apart from this the story has 
distinctive qualities to commend it. It is piquantly 
written and its mystery is ably worked out. 

Publishing—or rather the seamy side of it—also 
comes into Mr. Seldon Truss’ ‘‘ Rooksmiths ” 


(Hodder & Stoughton), which takes an unexpected 
twist from what at first appears to be a somewhat 
extraordinary crime story into a tale of high 
adventure in international politics. 

‘* The Glass Centipede,’? by Thomas Painter 
and Alexander Laing (Thornton Butterworth), is 
an American crime thriller of an unusual though 
quite interesting type, with science called in to aid 
the machinations of the unscrupulous Boss of a 
group of small towns. 

** Mr. Smith’s Hat,’’ by Helen Reilly (Cassell), 
is a clever, quick-actioned American crime story, 
with a genuine surprise as the solution of the 
mystery. 

There are crimes, mysteries and a full-size 
corpse in Mr. F. J. Whaley’s ‘ Trouble in 
College’? (Skeffington), but they are, it would 
seem, largely only the author’s excuse for 
depicting, for his own and his readers’ amuse- 
ment, some aspects of Cambridge University life; 


and the result, one must admit, is certainly most 
entertaining. 


Flying Adventures 


Two recent books concerned with flying adven- 
tures in war and peace are deserving of special 
mention. 

First there is ‘‘ Fighter Pilot,’’ by ‘‘ McScotch ”’ 
(Routledge, 10s. 6d.). This is a vividly written 
ro of a war-time pilot’s training and experiences 
in the company and under the inspiring leadership 
of the famous Mick Mannock, the king of all air 
fighters. 

“* McScotch ”’ attributes our ultimate supremacy 
in the air in the later stages of the war to the en- 
couragement given to individualism, which enabled 
members of a flight to rely on one another while 
permitting anyone to take the lead in an attack. 
Conversely the Germans’ system was_ too 
inelastic :— 

“‘ Their pilots, both officers and N.C.O.s, were tied 
too strictly by discipline of the wrong sort. The 
German higher command failed to appreciate what our 
headquarters in France had very quickly realised, that 
the greatest, weapon a fighter pilot possessed was his 
spirit. The enemy’s systematised training and fighting 


failed to gain for him what our greater freedom did 
for 


The Germans, says ‘‘ McScotch,’’ have profited 
by the lessons of the war in so far as this old 
discipline has been relaxed, whereas our own 
present system of training, he thinks, suffers from 
ideas which the Germans have wisely discarded. 

The second book is ‘‘ Sagittarius Rising,’’ by 
Cecil Lewis (Peter Davies, 8s. 6d.). There is a 
breathless energy about the writing of this auto- 
biography and a power of description that impress 
themselves at once on the reader’s attention and 
ensure his enthralled interest, whether the subject 
is war-time fighting or the training of Chinamen as 
pilots of a Chinese Air Line. 
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EMPIRE NEWS 


Australia’s Air Needs 


From an Australian Correspondent. 


T is not extravagant to assert that 

to no country, even the United 
States, are the aeroplane and airship 
destined to be so vital as to 
Australia. 


For this reason, recent reports that 
British aeroplane manufacturers are 
losing their grip on the Australian 
market have proved disquieting. 

These reports cannot be discredited 
as American ballyhoo. More than 
one Australian airman of repute has 
declared himself in favour of the 
American-built machine against the 
British. 


The obvious conclusion is that 
high-pressure salesmanship, that art 
in which the United States excels, 
has conquered the better judgment 
of at least a section of Australian 
aviation thought 


Happily, that section is not so 
large as alarmist reports might indi- 
cate. A few days ago, I had a long 
talk on the subject with a distin- 
guished Australian visitor to Lon- 
don, Sir Keith Smith, who, with his 
brother, the late Sir Ross Smith, 
made the first flight from England to 
Australia in 1919. 

‘““There are undoubtedly two 
schools of thought in Australia on 
the respective merits of British and 
American aircraft,’’? he told me. 
“One is very strongly of opinion 
that American planes lead the world. 

““T don’t agree. I am satisfied 
that, if a market is available any- 
where, Britain is capable of produc- 
ing machines to suit its require- 


ments, machines equal to the world’s - 


best.” 

“Tf you were planning another 
flight to Australia, would you choose 
a British or American plane ?” I 
asked him. 


HIS ANSWER CAME WITHOUT 


HESITATION. “BRITISH. NOT 
FOR SENTIMENTAL REASONS, 
BUT BECAUSE | KNOW THE 


QUALITY OF BRITISH WORK- 
MANSH IP.” 


Sir Keith Smith expounded an 
interesting theory which supplies the 
most plausible explanation I have 
yet heard for the versatility of 
American aircraft constructors. 

“The initiative of British manu- 
facturers has been curtailed,’ he 
said, ‘‘ because there exists in Great 
Britain a virtual monopoly of the 
air mail and passenger transport 
field. 

“The British constructor is not 
asked to build a plane and allowed 
to go his own way about it. He is 
practically told what type of plane 
he must build. 

American constructors, on the 
other hand, have been spurred on by 
the demands of six or seven com- 
panies operating in keen competi- 


tion. Consequently, they are less 
restricted, and a type of machine has 
been developed which is, more or 
less, a hothouse growth. 

‘“Now, the most popular type of 
big American machine is eminently 
suited to the long distances and big 
populations of the United States. 

“But it is not necessarily suited 
to Australian conditions, where 
populations are so much smaller. No 
matter how desirable the develop- 
ment of aviation may be, it should 
not be allowed to develop unecono- 
mically. 

““There is a tendency in some 
Australian quarters to favour 
American machines because of the 
similarity of the Commonwealth’s 
geographical conditions to those of 
the United States, and also because 
American motor-cars have proved so 
successful on Australian roads. 

“To me, neither reason seems 
valid. It should be borne in mind 
that the cardinal requirements for 
successful aviation progress are 
safety and economy. In each of these 
respects, British constructors can 
hold their own with any on earth. 

‘ British machines have always 
done everything they have been 
asked. Scott and Campbell Black’s 
Comet beat the world’s best 
machines in the England-Australia 
air race. That is only one demon- 
stration of the worth of British 
planes.” 


Gin and Ink from Nuts 


MPHE products which Ceylon manu- 

factures from her Coconuts are 
already innumerable, but it does not 
prevent the Island from multiplying 
them. 

The latest product is ink made 
from coconut shell charcoal. 

Early this year the Ceylon Trade 
Commissioner in London staged a 
Coconut Exhibition. Among the 
items—all obtained from the nut— 
were copra, brooms, charcoal for gas 
masks, fibre for mattresses, cattle 
food, arrack, vinegar, hair oils and 
creams, mats, cups and _ saucers, 
soap, candles, margarine, perfume, 
whisky, gin, honey and _ treacle, 
baskets, rope and ships’ cables and a 
hundred and one other articles of 
commerce. Now comes ink to add to 
this list. It is of good quality, for 
it won a bronze medal at the 
All-Ceylon Coconut Exhibition held 
in the island. 

Small wonder that by some the 
coconut tree is regarded as sacred. 


Marriages in Canada 


Assuming that-Canadians are hard- 
headed enough to allow consideration 
of pocket to enter to some extent into 
the affairs of the heart, there is a 
fine indication of the country’s 
economic prosperity in the fact that 


so many of her folk are getting 
married. 


During the first half of this year, 
15,798 marriages were registered in 
Canadian cities and towns of 10,000 
population and over. This compares 
with 14,923 in the corresponding 
period of 1935, and 14,450 in the first 
half of 1984. These figures represent 
only urban marriages and do not 
take into account the large number of 
young couples in rural districts. 


“Educated” Africans 
By Cleland Scott. 
Nanyuki, Kenya. 


N Europe “‘ a little knowledge is a 

dangerous thing ”’ but in Africa 

it is far more of a menace. To-day 

one of the problems facing the Euro- 

peans is that of the semi-educated 

detribalised native of whom there are 
many thousands. 


Even though the knowledge of 
many white men is scanty, at any rate 
their fathers and their grandfathers 
have been civilised for generations 
and instinctively understand certain 
standards. Not so the African. Mis- 
sions point with pride to their schools 
but seldom do they give a thought to 
the native once he has left their 
portals. 

The first thing any youngster needs 
to learn is obedience, cleanliness, and 
pride in his craft. Yet these corner 
stones of education are rarely assimi- 
lated by Africans; half the time they 
do not listen to what they are told, or 
catch but half the sentence because 
their minds are far away on their own 
affairs. 

The African is imitative, sly, and 
cunning to a degree. As soon as he 
has a smattering of education he 
thinks himself the devil of a fellow 
who knows far more than the white 
man. 


The elder uneducated Africans look 
with distrust at most mission boys 
and are not a bit impressed with 
these ‘‘ smart Alecks.’’ And not 
without reason for they scamp their 
work to read their bibles and spend 
half their time perfecting their plans 
to score off their more callow breth- 
ren in general and the Bwana 
(Master) in particular. 


As for mission women their name 
as a whole is mud with the average 
old fashioned ‘‘ boy.” Not without 
reason because so many of them 
adopt the oldest profession in the 
world. 

Native law for theft is a fine ten 
times the value of whatever was 
stolen. The ‘‘ educated ”’ native can- 
not understand a race who let him off 
on some technical point of law, or 
who shove him in gaol for a short 
period in lieu of a fine. 


The Kenya settler is often incor- 
rectly accused of being hard on his 
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labour but no white man is a patch 
on an African for graft and oppres- 
sion. Apart from any ethics it does 
not pay to get a bad name with 
lahour. There are some good edu- 
cated Africans but they are few and 
far between, and ninety-nine times 
out of a hundred trust is abused, and 
it is only a question of time before 
they are caught out, as rarely are they 
content to pilfer on a small scale. 


Old Weapons of India 


No. 8—Tiger Claws and 
Scorpions’ Sting 
By F. R. Lee, M.A., V.D., 1.E.S., Rtd. 


FOR three quarters of a century 

Englishmen going to India in 
the public services were examined in 
the ‘‘ Bagh-o-Bahar ” as a text-book 
of Urdu. Later was substituted, it is 
said by Lord Kitchener, and after- 
wards abolished by some fussy offi- 
cial, a book of great natural charm, 
Khwab-o-Khyal,”. Dream and 
Thought, the autobiography of a 
Hindu Sepoy, named Sita Ram. He 
joined the army just in time for the 
Gurkha War of 1812, was taken pri- 
soner in ‘‘ Afghanistan,’ fought in 
the Sikh wars, and was “‘ faithful to 
his salt,” in the Mutiny. Seven 
honourable wounds attested his 
valour. 

One of the most pathetic of stories 
was his appointment to the firing- 
squad to execute his own son who 
unbeknown to his father had joined 
the mutineers. 

The book is full of shrewd but 
respectful comments on the inexpli- 
cable character of ‘‘ Sahibs.” We 
learn more from his simple story 
about life in cantonments and in the 
field than from dozens of the more 
sophisticated narratives of English 
writers. 


The Scorpirn’s Sting 


On a memorable day in 1812 we 
read how the young Sita Ram was 
sent in charge of his soldierly uncle 
to join the Company’s army. He 
went with the blessings of his father, 
the bitter tears of a devoted mother, 
a bag of golden “ ashrafis,”? a brass 
“‘ lota,’”? a sacred charm, and a kind 
of dagger called ‘ Bichwa,” the 
scorpion’s sting. Examples of 
this cruel but graceful doubly curved 
weapon are shown in the plate. 

How useful an adjunct it was to a 
traveller’s equipment in those stir- 
ring times, can be appreciated by 
reading such a book as ‘‘The Con- 
fessions of a Thug.”’ 

Nobody was safe; the chance 
acquaintance of the nightly camping 
ground might be a decoy of Thugs 
watching for another victim for Kali. 
This horrid fate, Sita Ram’s party 
narrowly escaped. Hence the 
bichwa became the poor man’s 
weapon, for intimate wear, and use 
in imminent danger. It was easily 
hidden in the long sleeve, within 
reach day and night. Not Sita Ram 
however, but Sivaji, ‘‘ The Mountain 
Rat ”’ of the Mahrattas, has invested 
the bichwa with historic notoriety, 
and associated it with the ‘‘ Bagh- 
nak” or “‘tiger-claw.”’ The one in the 


picture I bought in the old Arms 
Bazaar at Hyderabad, Deccan. It 
may be contemporary with Sivaji. ‘It 
consists of a steel bar about four 
inches long, having at each end a 
ting to go over the first and little 
finger; on the inside of the bar are 
five blades, sharp knives like tiger- 
claws. When the hand is closed the 
weapon is quite hidden; to bring the 
claws into operation, the palm of the 
hand is opened, and the stroke made 
with a downward swipe. A rarer 
weapon was called “ bichwa bagh- 
nak,’? a combination of all the cruel 
possibilities of both (see the Fig. 
marked X). 


Political Acumen 


The Mahrattas, one of the larger 
nations of Hindustan, speaking a 
Sanskritic language, live in Western 
India. They are an agricultural 
people, but as a fisher in the troubled 
waters of Indian politics a Mahratta 
Brahmin yields to none in political 
acumen. To this, Hastings, Welles- 
ley and later rulers, were able to 
testify. The Mogul Emperor, 
Aurangzeb, found his plan to subju- 
gate Southern India thwarted by 
Sivaji, a small, thin-faced, keen-eyed 
Mahratta. The latter, born in 1627, 
was a successful bandit, but his ban- 
ditry concealed high ambitions, 
which did not escape the notice of the 
King of Bijapur, who sent his 
general, Afzal Khan “ to dig out the 
little Mountain-Rat from his dirty 
hole.” 

The said ‘‘ rodent ” judging that 
this was a clear case for “diplomacy” 
besought Afzal Khan to meet him 
unattended and unarmed between the 
rival armies. As they approached 
Sivaji with cringing mien, bent low 
before him, and waited till the Khan 
put out his arms in friendly gesture. 
Then he struck; once, with the tiger- 
claw concealed in his right hand and 
again with a deadly thrust of the 
bichwa in his left. Thus “ by the 
deep damnation of his taking off,” 
was achieved the freedom of the 
Mahrattas. 

Nearly three hundred years later, 
it was left for a Christian Governor, 
exuding placability, to open, at 
Poona, a Memorial Hall in honour of 
their national hero, 


Schools for Red Indians 


[THE days of the wigwam are over, 
except for show purposes. Red 

Indian children now have their own 

centrally-heated schools. 


Canada appreciates that the ‘‘ Red 
Indian ” still has a destiny to fulfil 
and is doing its utmost to see that 
he should be given every opportunity 
to play an active and important part 
in his country’s development. The 
shacks and tents have been replaced 
by up-to-date quarters, while the 
schools which have been built to 
teach the Indian children the three 
R’s and something more, compare 
well with the educational establish- 
ments of any other country. 

There are now, according to a 
return just issued by the Canadian 
Government, 79 residential schools, 
270 day schools, and 10 combined 
Indian and white schools in opera- 
tion. Eighteen thousand Indian 
children in Canada are enrolled, and 
of this number 8,900 are in residential 
schools. 

The teachers are highly qualified, 
while expert instructors in physical 
training and in vocational courses 
are attached to each institution. 
Most of these schools are operated in 
conjunction with the various Church 
authorities engaged in Indian work, 
a scheme which has worked out most 
satisfactorily. 


One of the Finest 


A typical instance of the care taken 
in the construction is provided by 
the Shingwauk Indian Residential 
School at Sault Ste. Marie. The new 
building replaces that built in 1875 
and is one of the finest in Canada. 
The school has accommodation for 
150 pupils and staff and is steam- 
heated and fireproof throughout. 
The building is of steel construction, 
with re-inforced concrete floors, tile 
partitions, steel stairs, and fireproof 
connecting doors. The outside walls 
are faced with brick and trimmed 
with stone. The centre portion con- 
tains accommodation in the basement 
for dining rooms for the pupils and 
staff, boys and girls recreation rooms, 
toilets, baths, wash rooms, shower 
baths, etc. There is a wing at the 
rear which contains the kitchen, 
store rooms, boiler room, laundry, 
and cold storage. On the ground 
floor are the class rooms, sewing 
room, and staff living quarters, 
together with a spacious assembly 
hall. The first and second floors con- 
tain the dormitories, clothing stores, 
staff bedrooms, and a well-planned 
infirmary for the boys and girls. 

Another school with equally 
imposing equipment is that of the 
Lebret Indian Residential School in 
the Qu’Appelle valley of Saskatche- 
wan, which was opened a month or 
two ago. 

Incidentally, there is no founda- 
tion for the old illusion that the 
Indians are a vanishing race. 
According to the last census Canada 
had nearly 123,000 of them, a con- 
siderable increase on the numbers 
revealed at the census five years 
before. 
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FORGOTTEN 
DEEDS OF 
THE EMPIRE 


The British Annexation of Ceylon 
By Professor A. P. Newton 


HE name of no Crown Colony in 
the British Empire is more 
familiar than that of Ceylon. We 
hear constantly of its best-known 
product, tea, and of its greatest port, 
Colombo, for it is one of the most fre- 
quented calling places in the world. 
Yet few recall the circumstances 
under which the British flag was first 
raised in Ceylon or the reasons why 
the island was annexed during the 
wars of the French Revolution. Nor 
is it commonly realised what a 
chequered history Ceylon has had 
since Europeans first touched there in 
the sixteenth century and how the 
circumstances of that history have 
contributed to the extraordinary mix- 
ture of peoples who inhabit the 
Colony to-day. 

Ceylon is separated from the 
extreme southern part of India only 
by a comparatively narrow sretch of 
sea which can easily be crossed by 
even the most primitive of boats, and 
from successive incoming waves of 
invasion the racial basis of the indi- 
genous population of the island is 
therefore akin to that of Southern 
India. But separation from the main- 
land and easy access to the sea in 
every direction has given Ceylon a 
different cultural history and many 
things in custom and religion have 
survived that have been swept away 
in neighbouring lands. This has 


Henry Dundas, Advocate-General and 

Privy Councillor, who, as practical 

head of Indian Board of Control 

dominated British policy in India 
from 1781 to 1810. 


Transport steamers in Colombo Harbour, Ceylon, on the route to Australia 
and the East. 


proved of great importance to the 
British Governors of the Colony, for 
it was seen very early after its 
occupation that Ceylon could not be 
ruled as an integral part of our terri- 
tories in India, and its problems have 
had to be dealt with independently 
and on lines of their own. 

Since Roman and Greek times 
Ceylon (or Taprobane, as it was 
anciently called) has been celebrated 
as the source of the treasured aro- 
matic spice, cinnamon, and it was 
this that brought foreign merchants 
to its shores from places as far dis- 
tant as Egypt or China. 

The cinnamon trade was jealously 
guarded as a monopoly, and in the 
Middle Ages this was held by the 
Arab merchants from the ports of the 
Red Sea who derived large profits 
from transporting the spices to Suez 
and thence to the ports of Egypt 
where they were sold to the Venetian 
middlemen for retail distribution 
throughout Europe. Within a very 
few years after the Portuguese had 
established a dominant position in 
the navigation of the Indian Ocean 
at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, they determined to oust the 
Arabs (or Moors as they called them) 
from the trade of Ceylon and to hold 
it by strong points upon the coast. 
This design was accomplished by the 
middle of the century and Portuguese 
ports were established at Galle and 
Colombo in the southern coastal plain 
of the island where the cinnamon was 
grown. 

Portuguese officials and _ traders 
came to live in Ceylon but only at the 
ports. They inteimarried with the 
Ceylonese and so a dark community 
of mixed blood grew up, and families 
were established that still persist. 
This accounts for the frequency of 
Portuguese surnames in Ceylon 
where families called, for example, 
du Souza, de Soysa, Pieris and so on 
are very frequent, though they no 
longer speak Portuguese or have any 
connections with Portugal. The cin- 
namon monopoly was held by the 
Crown of Portugal for about a cen- 
tury and proved very profitable. But 
in the first half of the seventeenth 

century the Dutch relentlessly 
attacked the Portuguese and ulti- 
mately overcame them, establishing 
their own power on the southern 


coast and rigidly reserving the cin- 
namon trade to themselves. 

This introduced a Dutch element 
into the population and even to-day 
the burghers, as they are called, per- 
sist with Dutch names, though they 
are of mixed blood and are usually 
very dark. Neither Portuguese nor 
Dutch. penetrated into the interior of 
Ceylon, but were confined to the 
coast; the centre of the island being 
in the hands of the Ceylonese Kings 
of Kandy. 

In the wars of the late eighteenth 
century the importance of Ceylon lay 
not in its cinnamon trade, but in the 
splendid harbour of Trincomali in 
the north-east which might be made 
into a base for naval attack on 
British power in Southern India. 
When Holland was overrun by the 
French in 1795, Henry Dundas, the 
strategist of the British Cabinet 
feared that France would seize Trin- 
comali as a harbour for her fleet in 
the Indian Ocean, and to forestall 
such a design he gave orders for the 
occupation of the Dutch colony, 
nominally on behalf of the Stad- 
holder of Holland, but in reality to 
guard vital British interests in India 
and to avoid dangers from French 
intervention in the troubled politics 
of the native states and a renewal of 
the duels of the middle of the 
century. 

The occupation was accomplished 
without difficulty since British sea- 
power was dominant in the Indian 
Ocean. The organisation of British 
government in Ceylon was on a mili- 
tary and temporary footing for 
twenty years, but at the Peace of 
1815 the island formally became a 
colony of the British Empire, and its 
modern development began. 

Whereas the earlier Europeans had 
been contented to occupy only the 
cinnamon regions on the coast, the 
British began to develop the whole of 
Ceylon and to bring order into the 
troubled regions of the Kingdom of 
Kandy in the interior where neither 
Portuguese nor Dutch had ever 

penetrated. 

Thus Ceylon has become not only 
the foremost strategic point on the 
route to the Far East and Australia, 
but a prosperous source for the sup- 
ply of tropical products to the mar- 
kets of the world. 
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CINEMA 


As You Like It 


BY MARK FORREST 


AM one of those people who believe that there 
is and should be no connection between 
Shakespeare and the screen. The cinema is 

an entertainment devised to appeal to the brain 
through the medium of the eye, and the theatre 
exists to appeal through the ear. The photo- 
graphing of speeches, therefore, appears to me to 
be a rather senseless proceeding, however well it 
is done; and it has been done well enough by Dr. 
Czinner and Twentieth Century Fox. 


Return of Henry Ainley 


The screen translation of As You Like It, with 
Elisabeth Bergner as Rosalind, is at the Carlton, 
and great care has been taken not to overlay the 
text with lavish cinematic effects. The result is a 
judiciously cut version of the play in which the 
only things which call for comment are the per- 
formances of the players. 


The cast has been carefully chosen and is 
especially notable for the return of Henry Ainley. 
This fine Shakespearian actor plays the banished 
Duke, and his magnificent voice and lovely diction 
dwarf the rest of the players with the exception of 
Leon Quartermaine as the melancholy Jaques. This 
part has suffered a good deal in the cutting neces- 
sary to make the film presentation a reasonable 
length and, as one was listening and nothing much 
else, I could have done with more of this actor’s 
voice and less of some of the others. 


Sophie Stewart’s Celia is a good straightforward 
piece of work, but Laurence Olivier is a little 
ill-at-ease, as Orlando, 


Over-Emphasis 


Rosalind is supposed to be Elisabeth Bergner’s 
favourite and best réle and, playing it in German, 
it may well be that her performance is as charming 
as it is lively; but in English too many of the 
words are slurred owing to her accent, and there is 
a tendency to over-emphasise which becomes 
monotonous. These defects are enhanced by the 
clear tones of Sophie Stewart’s Celia, and there 
were times when I wished that she had not inter- 
rupted her filming of the English version of Der 
Traiimende Mund, the picture in which to me she 
gives her finest screen performance. 


The main feature is preceded by an interesting 
short film which has been produced by Mr. Paul 
Rotha. Entitled From Cover to Cover, it shows 
the history of printing and, with the help of one or 
two authors and a simple commentary, the produc- 
tion of the modern novel is explored in all its 
phases. This is an admirable piece of work, 
distinguished by its clarity and lack of over- 
embellishment, 


THEATRE NOTES 
Farewell Performance 


By Lajos Zilahy 


Lyric Theatre 


T is always difficult to be absolutely fair to a 
translated play. The questions one is bound 
to ask oneself are (a) was it a good play as 

originally written, and (b) has it been satisfactorily 
reproduced in our language ? 


As far as ‘‘ Farewell Performance ’”’ is con- 
cerned, I never for one moment believed in the 
woman who impersonated her own mother in order 
to discover the real state of her health, nor could 
I stomach the adventures which subsequently 
befell her. As I have not read, and indeed could 
not read this play in the original language, I am 
unable to say whether Lajos Zilahy has produced 
an unconvincing piece of work or whether John L. 
Balderston has failed in his task as translator. 
Whatever the reason, I was not convinced. 


An Impossible Part 


Mary Ellis is a capable actress whom one is 
always pleased to see. I can find no fault with her 
performance of what was to me an impossible part. 
Ethel Coleridge, Frederick Leister (some day 
someone will give him a part worth playing) O. B. 
Clarence and Ralph Roberts gave excellent 
support, but for the rest, the least said the better. 

I have very strong opinions on the subject of 
stars.” I believe that the brighter the firma- 
ment around them the brighter they shine. Miss 
Ellis, H. M. Tennent, or whoever it was, need 
not be afraid to see that the small parts in a pro- 
duction like this are well played. The play is 
more important than the star, and the star, if it 
is a star, will shine with a greater brilliance if it is 
not shining alone. 


Laughter In Court Shaftesbury Theatre 
By Hugh Mills 

F Mr. Hugh Mills’ play succeeds, as I hope it 
will, he must thank his cast, and particularly 
Yvonne Arnaud and Ronald Squire, perhaps 

the best comedy team of the present century. 
Miss Arnaud divorcing Mr. Evelyn Roberts in 
order to marry her first husband, Ronald Squire, 
is as pleasant a piece of fooling as one could wish 
to see, especially when Edmond Breon is the not 
too impartial judge who tries the case. I have 
put it this way because this is one of the plays in 
which the actors are so much more important than 
the author, if Mr. Mills will forgive my saying so. 

It does not really matter that the play itself 
is rather flung together than constructed, because 
it is always a joy in these days to see comedy 
acting at its best, and Mr. Mills has given us this 
rare opportunity. 

I wish I could be as enthusiastic about Miss 
Arnaud’s dresses, but I cannot. I do not know 
who Kristina Mills may be, nor do I wish her 
any harm, but I do hope that next time she will 
let Miss Arnaud design her own frocks. 


C.S. 
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Reprinted by permission of “‘ John Bull.” 


Master mind behind the dread Ogpu organisation— 
Grigori Yagoda, its ruthless chief. When he calls... 


ROM the walled Kremlin in Moscow with its Oriental 
minarets and its queer-shaped copper cupolas and 
domes, to the respectable Edwardian frontage of No. 18, 
Kensington Palace Gardens, London, is a matter of about 
2,000. miles. 

The one is the Whitehall of Soviet Russia, the other is 
its Embassy in Britain, the residence of its Ambassador 
** accredited to the Court of St. James.” 

Between the two there is a line which transcends 
frontiers and distance. They are linked together by 
ancient sanctions of international law and diplomatic. 
usage. 

But with Moscow and its Embassies there is a differ- 
ence. There is another line of which few people know. 
It reaches out from a grim, grey building in Moscow, 
No. 26, Lubyanka Street, to all the capitals of the earth. 
That building shelters. the headquarters of the Ogpu, the 
most formidable secret police machine which the wit of 
man has ever devised. 

One tentacle reaches out from Lubyanka Street to the 
urbane amenities of Kensington; it branches to Moorgate 
in the City of London, where the Soviet trading offices 
are situated, where No. 9 ’buses run and armies of black- 
coat workers go about their ordinary everyday round, 
and to other London streets, where Moscow and such 
fantasies as secret police and prison inquisitions seem 
more than 2,000 miles away. 


ONE OUTCOME 


But recent events in London have shown that these 
fantasies are not so far away as they seem. 


Four weeks ago General Vitovna Putna was Military 
Attaché to the Soviet Embassy in Kensington. He lived 
here with his devoted Russian wife and fourteen-year-old 
son. He was settling down in what is one of the ‘‘plum” 
diplomatic posts of all countries. _He was popular and 
well known in British social and official circles. 


To-day he lies in a cell of the Inner Prison of the 
Lubyanka in Moscow facing a trial from which there is 
seldom more than one outcome—death. 


When the news of General Putna’s arrest in Moscow 
broke upon the world, it was said that one of the sixteen 
Soviet ‘‘ old guard ”’ officials executed recently for a 
so-called terrorist plot against Stalin had denounced the 


. .. Russians overseas answer, and the guard on the 
Russian frontier sees that there is no escape once they 
cross the border. It is goodbye to the outside world... 


General as a member of their group on the very morning 
that they stood awaiting the firing party. 

But General Putna had been ordered to come to Moscow 
from London to “ attend a military conference ’? morc 
than a week before those executions took place. That 
invitation is typical of Ogpu methods. 

More than a week went by after the General’s departure 
without a word from him. The Embassy knew nothing. 
Then, after repeated anxious enquiries from his wife, 
Moscow wired asking her to come at once as her husband 
was ‘‘ very ill.’”’ Again the touch of the Ogpu in that 
phrase. 

Also—a queer request—they told her to pack and bring 
everything, the General’s belongings as well as her own. 
She left London strangely burdened for a woman hurry- 
ing to a sick husband; she had seven trunks and large 
suit cases. 

At Berlin the train on its way to Warsaw and the 
frontier was met by “ officials ” of the Soviet Embassy 
there. They told her to have all the trunks unloaded on 
to the platform. She had to proceed on the 1,000 mile 
further journey with a small handbag, which was supplied 
to her and contained just the bare toilet necessities for 
herself and her son. 


After this visit from the “ officials ’’ and their action 
during the few minutes’ wait on Berlin platform, Madame 
Putna can have had few further illusions as to the real 
nature of her husband’s “ illness.’’ 


With the General in Lubyanka Prison is Sokolnikoff, 
ex-Ambassador to Britain. They have “‘ got the goods ” 
on him, too. Ozersky, head of the trading delegation and 
signatory to the £10,000,000 trade agreement, was 
suddenly recalled to Moscow. He is back again now, 
after an enormous Press outcry about his departure. But 
for how long? It is stated that he has to return to 
Moscow to ‘‘ give evidence ” in a forthcoming trial. 


Perhaps that signature of his on the trade agreement 
with Britain was the most valuable stroke of the pen that 
he has ever made. 


There is no need, as some. newspapers have stated, for 
special agents of the Ogpu to come here to carry out any 
‘‘ purges.”” They are here already, have always been 
here, fully empowered and capable of carrying out any 
work required of them. 
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The organisation of the Ogpu in London, as in 
all other capitals, is based on the “ parallel 
system” which is an integral part of the 
Bolshevist doctrine of government. 

Behind the activities of every department of 
the State or trade, overseeing the work of every 
member, but unknown to him, there must be another 
‘““eye.’’ It is internal espionage on a mass scale. 

The Ogpu works in London through its ‘ resident 
agent.’’ Two people only know who that man is: they 
are the Ambassador himself and the head of the trade 
delegation. Almost invariably that resident agent is, 
officially, a minor servant of the Soviet organisation in 
this country—usually a clerk in the accountancy depart- 
ment of one of the trading offices. 


CLOSE WATCH 
Under this ‘resident agent” are five assistants, 
equally unknown to the mass of Soviet employees in this 
country. They also are employed officially in minor 
ts 


Their work is split into five main divisions, of which 
three may be mentioned here. They are, first, routine 
espionage on Soviet employ- 
ees in this country—their 
work and their private lives. 
In addition, each member of 
the staffs must come under 
“ special observation ” from 
time to time. A watch is 

kept on the kind of friends 
| he makes, and on his utter- 
ances and opinions. 


The second division 

“controls” political émigrés 
in this country. All fugi- 

. tives from the Soviet régime 


are known to this division. 
Their anti-Soviet activities 
j are noted, and _ yparticular 
t watch is kept fer contacts 

they may make with 
employees. 
le This division also handles 
any “‘disciplinary’’ measures 


e which may be _ adopted 
against employees who show 
ie signs of backsliding or 
y leaving the employ of the 
1 Soviet. There have been 
le many such cases. 
. The third division looks 


alter the financing of this 
undergrouil work. It is 


also responsible for all 
1e ‘“‘ special payments ” which 
al may have to be made for 

anything outside the formal 
fF activities of the Soviet in 
» this country. 
s In this connection may be mentioned the statements of 
am M. Bessodovsky, Soviet Chargé d’Affaires in Paris in 
= 1930, who escaped over the garden wall of the Legation 
= from armed guards of the Ogpu waiting to take him back 
nm to Moscow, and who brought gendarmes back with him 


to rescue his wife and children. 
Bessodovsky once declared that the five agents of the 


nt Ogpu in Berlin cost £10,000 a year in “ special 

at payments,” and that total outgoings of the Ogpu world 
organisation came to nearly £5,000,000 a year. 

‘or You can see the Ogpu agents at work only by inference 

ny from facts and episodes which have come to light from 

en time to time. 

ny Six years ago there lived in Hull a Russian political 


émigré named Alexander Semushin. He had in 


London— 
The Truth 


Hall for ten years and carried on a business as a photo- 
grapher in partnership with an Englishman. 

He was an Archangel man, and often used to visit 
S viet vessels in the docks. Many of the crews of these 
vessels came from Archangel. Some of them Semushin 
knew from the days before the revolution. 

He used to get news from them of his family which was 
still in Archangel. 

On August 15, 1930, he walked out from his lodgings 
in Hull to go to his business. From that moment he was 
never seen again. There was a police search and rivers 
and docks were dragged, but without avail. 

A long report cn Semushin and on the circumstances 
of his disappearance was prepared and submitted to the 
Home Secretary. It was drawn up by Mr. A. V. 
Biakaloff, one of the leaders of the Russian refugee colony 


. .. And not infrequently they meet their fate in the execution yard. 


in London. It completely discounted any theory of 
suicide by Semushin and stated many facts about the 
man to show that this can be ruled out of the question. 

It then brought forward evidence for the view that 
Semushin was kidnapped on board one of these Soviet 
vessels in Hull docks while on one of his usual visits, 
and carried off to Russia to face imprisonment or 
execution for “‘ suspected ’’ anti-Bolshevist connections. 

An investigation was demanded into this view of 
Semushin’s disappearance, but, of course, the Home 
Secretary could do nothing. 


THE SECRET 


And here is another case : 
Two years ago Ozersky, the recently “ recalled ” trade 
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delegate, had a very brilliant young assistant here in 
London who was well known in City trading circles. 
Suddenly he disappeared. He did not leave by any of 
the usual routes by train or air, and his business 
colleagues were not told that he had been “ recalled.” 
But news came a few weeks ago that he had been shot, 


in Moscow, nearly eighteen months ago. How did he 
get to Russia? That remains an Ogpu secret. 

Last year Professor Peter Kapitza, a young Russian 
who is among the first four greatest physicists in the 
world, was at work in Cambridge. He had come here 
ten years ago as a penniless student without even 
sufficient money to take a degree. 

But Professor Lord Rutherford, the great British 
scientist, recognised his genius and took him under his 
wing. Last year a special ‘laboratory was built at 
Cambridge for this young man to operate in. It was 
opened by Mr. Stanley Baldwin. It housed a giant 
generator which Kapitza had designed, a machine capable 
of exerting a more terrific magnetic force than any other 
in the world. It was for use in the final stages of 
Kapitza’s research work on the structure of the atom. 
The British Government paid for that machine. Alto- 
gether, the laboratory and apparatus cost us nearly 
£30,000. 

One day, when he was about to 
start on the final stage of research 
for which the machine had been 
designed, he received a caller at 
his Cambridge home. The caller 
came from the Soviet Embassy. 

He brought an invitation to 
Kapitza to give a lecture. 

He went, leaving his wife and 
children here. When the con- 
ference was over and he was 
preparing to come back to work at 
Cambridge, he was informed 
through the Ogpu that he must 
never leave Russia again. 

All protests were useless. For 
some time Kapitza was ill and 
unable to do any work at all. The 
whole learned world outside of 
Russia rose in protest at this 
ruthless interruption of the work 
of a great brain. 


The Royal Society, headed by Lord Rutherford, and 
Cambridge University pleaded with the Soviet Govern- 
ment to at least allow Kapitza to complete the work with 
the apparatus bought for him. 


“Let him do it here,’’ was the reply. When it was 
pointed ont that the machine used was unique in the 
world, and that it would be almost impossible to build 
another in Russia, the Soviet made a typical rejoinder. 


‘‘ If you are so concerned,’ they said in effect, ‘‘ sell 
us the machine.” 


And for this young scientist’s sake, and for all science, 
that was done. Another insight into Ogpu methods is 
provided by the following instance. We have the name 
of the man concerned, but suppress it for obvious reasons. 


Four years ago he was the head of a Soviet trading 
department in London. He decided to sever all relations 
with the Soviet State. 


This man’s wife, who is also a Russian and who had a 
secretarial post in one of the offices, was to stay on for 
a month. A week after her husband’s departure she was 
leaving the office about.six p.m. when her chief stopped 
her. 


He told her that there was a “‘ little party ’”’ that night 
on board one of the Soviet vessels in London river. It 
was for “ only a few” of the selected Soviet employees 
in London and their children. But when she got back to 
her North London flat to prepare herself and the children 
for the party she found a woman friend awaiting her. 
They stayed talking for hours, until suddenly she noticed 
the clock. She had forgotten the party on the ship and 
now it was too late. 


The next morning in the office she said to another 


woman secretary: ‘“‘ Well, how did the party go last 
night? ” 

The woman stared in amazement, ‘‘ What party?” 
she said. 


NEVER RETURNED 


That was enough. Instantly she guessed what that 
invitation had meant. A few quiet and quick enquiries 
confirmed her suspicions and fear. The Soviet vessel 
had sailed on the night tide at 10 p.m.—two hours after 
the ‘‘ party ’’ was supposed to begin. 

The idea, of course, was to get her and the children 
back to Russia. Once held there the Ogpu screw could 
be put upon the husband who had left the cause. 

The Ogpu has a very long arm, that reaches far 
beyond Lubyanka Street, far past those grim frontier 
stations beyond which for so many there is no return to 
the outer world—to the heart of every capital and 
country where there are citizens of Soviet Russia. 

There is one method whereby the power of the Ogpu 
can be curbed—in this country anyway. 

The weapon held over the heads of all Soviet employees 
in this country is what is called the ‘‘ conditional 
agreement.’’ They are “ permitted’ to remain here 
only while employed by a Soviet organisation. 


Three of the most recent personalities in Britain to be recalled—Gen. Putna, 
Military attache; M. Sokolnikoff, diplomat in London; and Professor Peter 
Kapitza, whose valuable work here was abruptly ended. 


Now see how the Soviet exploits that aliens law with 
its employees. Here is a statement issued by the Soviet 
Vice-Consul in London: “ It is the right of the Consul 


of the Soviet Republic to order officials . . . . to proceed 
home when his Government considers their presence 
here is no longer needed .... 


SINISTER THREAT 


“« Those who refuse to comply with the Consul’s orders 
know perfectly well that in accordance with the decree of 
November 21, 1929, they will be subject to the severe 
penalty prescribed therein.... The penalties prescribed 
are well known, and those concerned well know the 
penalties involved by disobedience.’’ 


We have put that last paragraph in italics because we 
cannot remember ever having seen an official statement 
which conveyed a sinister threat in a more cold-blooded 
and truculent manner. 

But in what consists the Soviet’s “‘ right ” to order 
home some wretched official? It rests on the British 
alien law, and he cannot carry out his order without the 
assistance of the authorities. 


There is no obligation in law for the Home Secretary 
to ‘‘ deport ’? Soviet employees at the Consul’s request. 

Every Russian employee of the Soviet in this country 
who may be “ ordered’? home should know that the 
Consul’s powers over him are not worth the paper they 
are written on. 


If he has any doubts about the meaning behind his 
‘* recall to Moscow,” he can appeal to the Home Secretary 
for that sanctuary which Britain has always accorded to 
the fugitive and oppressed, of whatever nation. And, if 
he is a recent citizen, and not a criminal, he will get it. 
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REGISTER OF 
SELECTED HOTELS 
LICENSED 
BERFELDY, Perthshire. — Station 


Hotel. ec., 2. | 4 to 5 gns. 
Tennis, golf, fishing, bowling. 
LEXANDRIA, —Albert 
Hotel. - 10; 2. Pens., 3 gns. 
Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. Fishing. Loch Lomond. 


VIEMORE, Inverness-shire. — Aviemore 
Hotel. 100; Rec., 4. Pens., 6 


gns. to 10 "Golf, Private. Fishing, 
shooting, ri lin. tennis. 
YLESBURY. — Bull’s Host Hotel, 


Market Square. 
Pens., 4 gns. .E., 
tennis, bowls, g. 


AMBURGH, 
Victoria Hotel. Pens., 6 gns. 
Tennis, goli, shooting, be. 


—Kensington Hotel, Bed., 76; 
5. Pens., 4 gns.; W.E., Sat. to 
Mon. Aerie. Golf, 10 mins., 2/6. 


LACKPOOL.—Grand Hotel. H. & C. 
Fally licensed. Billiards. Very mod. 


OURNE END, Bucks.—The Pa 9 Oak 
Hotel. Bed., 20; and bar. 
Pens., 4 to 7 gns. Tennis, golf, ye 3, 


OWNESS- Riese 8 
Crown Hotel. Pens., 5 
Golf, 14 miles. Yachting, fis fisking. 


Berkshire.—Station Hotel. 
ed., ec., 2. Pens., from 3} to 4 
gns. W.E., Sat. to Mon., 2 gns. Golf, riding. 


Sussex.—Sixty-six Hotel.— 

33; - 5; Pens., from 4} gns. 

W.E. =, 32/6. Golf, 9 courses in vicinity. 
Tennis, bathing, boating, polo, hunting. 


ROADSTAIRS, Kent. — Grund Hotel. 

Pens., from 5 gns. W.E. from £1 

Lun., 4/6; Din., 6/6. Golf, tennis, 
dancing. 


URFORD, OXON.—The Lamb ne. 
Bed., 12; Rec., 3; Pens., 4 

5 gns. W.E., 15/- per day. "Golf, Gent 

fishing, riding, hunting. 


Hotel. Bed., 35; Rec., 2. 
2 gns. Lun., 3/6; "Din., 5/6. 

racing. 


Bed., Rec., 4 
£2/7/6. golf, 


ALLENDER, Perthshire. — Trossachs 

Hotel, Trossachs. . Pens., fr. 
5 gms. Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. 3 ing, 
tennis. 


AMBRIDGE.—Garden_ House Hotel, nr. 

Pembroke College. to 5 gns. 

W.E., 14/- to 17/6 per day Go 3 miles: 
boating, tennis. 


ARDIFF. — Hotel, Place, 
Bed., 115; Rec., 4. Pens., 7 W.E. 
(Sat. Lun. to Mon. ‘Breakfast.), 37/6. Golf. 


Golf, fishing, sea bathing. 


LYNDERWEN. — Castle Hotel, Maer- 
clochey. Pens., £2 10/-. Lun., 1/6; 
Din., 2/6. Golf, 12 miles away. 


OMRIE, Perthshire. — Ancaster Arms 
Hotel. Bed. 10; Rec., 3. Pens., £3 10/-. 


W.E., 12/- per day. Tennis, golf, 
bowls. 


ONISTON, ENGLISH LAKES. The 
Waterhead Hotel. Pens. .» from £5 10/-. 
Golf, boating, putting green, 


OWNDERRY, CORNWALL—Ses View. 
Bed., 9; exe 5. Pens., from 3} gns. 
W.E., from 35/-. Golf, fishing, tennis 


ULVERTON, Som. (border ot eo. 

Lion Hotel. Pens., 8. 12/6 

unting, tennis. 


UNDEE. _. Royal British Hotel is 
the best. 4H. C. in all bedrooms. 
Restaurant, managed by Prop. Phone: 6059. 


Ly. The j= Higtel, Be Bed., 20; 
ec., 5. Pens., Se 
Lun., 3/6; Din., Boating. 
ALMOUTH, Cornwall. — The 
House Hotel, Budock Vean. Bed.. 


Rec., 2. Pens., from 5 to 8 si 
boating, fishing, ma ens. Go 


LASGOW, W.2.—Belhaven Jota, 22 to 
26, Belhaven, Terrace. Bed., Rec., 
6. Pens., from £3 5/-; Lun., 5/-. 
Tennis, golf. 


LASGOW, C.2. — Grand Hotel, 560, 

Sauchiehall St., Cherjas Cross. Bed., 
110. Pens., 6 gns.; 18/6 per day. 
Tennis courts adjacent. Gait, 1/- per round. 


REAT MALVERN, 
Royal Foley Hotel. Bed., Rec 
Pens., from 5 to 7 gns.; W.E.. isi- to nis 

day. Goli, putting green. 


ULLANE, East Lothian. — Bisset’s 

5 gns. to - per day ennis 
courts. Golf, swimming, riding, bowling. 


Scotland.— 
Hotel. pot. Rec., 3. Pens., 
from gns. W.E ogy Golf, tennis, 
bowls. 164. Geo. Dodd, proprietor. 


—Georgian Hotel. 


ens., ens. ; 
W.E., 35/- to 47/6. ‘see golf. 


Ha BAY.—Miramar Hotel, Beltinge. 
27; 2. Pens., from 4 gns. 
W.E., fr. 45/-. Golf, bowls, tennis, bathing. 


LFRACOMBE, Devon. — Mount Hotel 

Pens., from 3 gns. to 5 gns; overlooking 

sea. All bedrooms with H. & C. Many 
with private bathrooms. ennis. 


CLARENCE Hotel. High Street. 
13/6 per day. Tennis, golf, hing, boat- 
ing, bathing. 


NVERARY.—Argyll Hotel. Bed., 
26. Pens., 6 gns. W.E., 18/- per day. 
Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. Golf, fishing, tennis. 


HAWK. English Keswick 
Hot Bed., 5. Pens., 
gns. ; Fas season. wk. fr. 15/- per 
ak bait tennis, boating, bowls, fishing. 


IBWORTH. — The Rose and Crown, 
Kibworth, near Leicester. A.A.., 
R.A.C., and B.F.S.S. appointed. 


OCH AWE, Argyll. — Loch ine Hotel. 
6. Bed., 4 

Pens., gns. acc. 

golf, boating. 


ONDON. — Barkston House Hotel, 1, 
Barkston 8.W.5. Tel.: Fro. 
2259. Pens., 2} to 3 gns. 


GORE Horst. 189, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. 
., 36; Rec., 2 and cocktail bar. Pens.. 
from 3} gns. Tennis. 


GUILDFORD HOUSE HOTEL, 56/7, 
Guildford Street, W.C.1.—Tel.: Ter. 5530. 
Rec., 1. Pens., £2 10/-. Bridge. 


HOTEL STRATHCONA, 25 and 26, Lan- 
caster Gate, W.2. Bed., 36; Rec., 5. Pens.. 
3} to 44 gns. Table tennis. 


SHAFTESBURY Hotel, Gt. St. Andrew 
Street, ws. 2 mins. Leicester Sq. Tube. 
250 bedroo h. & c. water. Room, bath, 
breakfast, 7/8; double, 13/6. 


THE PLAZA Hotel, St. Martin’s Street. 
Leicester W.C: 100 be 
from gns "w.E., £1 16/6. Lun.. 3/6: 


to ‘Tennis. 


Morayshire. — Stotfield 
Hotel ; Rec., 3. Pens., 4 gns. 
to £6 16/6. "36/- to 45/-. Golf. 
fishing, bowling, tennis. 


N. — Bevan’s Lyn 
Hots Bed., Pens., from 4 to 6 

26/-. i. 3/6 and 4/-.; Din., 
“hunting, fishing, tennis, dancing. 


ORTEHOE, N. Dee, — Chichester 
Arms Hotel. Bed., 6 2. Pens., 
£2 10/-. W.E., £1 7/-. Golf. “bathing. 


EWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. — Central 
Hotel, Grey Street. Bed., 
.E., 36/-. Golf 

mae "bath hing 
OTTERBURN HALL — Bed., 44; 
3. from 


from 5 W.E., 
45/-. 5 hard “courte. Golf or fishing. 


N STEWART, = 
Galloway Arms Hotel. Bed.. 

5. Pens., £3 10/- to £4. Golf, fishing: 
bowling, tennis. 


ITON, Nr. Ventnor, — 
Undercliff Hotel. Bed., 

Pens., from 5 gns. W.E., from 

bathing, fishing, tennis. 


Pens gns.; Tr 
4/6; Tea, 1/9, Din., 6/-. Golf. 


ADSTOW, Cornwall.—Commercial Hotel 
G fish ing, good golf, rocks. Tel. : 
“ Cookson,” Padstow. 


AIGNTON, DEVON. — Radcliffe Hotel, 

Marine Drive. Bed., ec., 3; Pens., 

from 4 gns., from 5 to 7 gns. during season. 
W.E., 15/- to 18/- per day. Golf, tennis. 


ERTH, Scotland.—Station Hotel. Bed., 

100; Rec., 4; Pens., from 4 gns.; W.E., 

from 24/-; Lun., 3/6; “Wea, 1/6; Din., 6/-. 
Garden. 


ET — Saracen’s Head 

Hotel. Bed., ; Rec., 2. Pens., 34 

gns. W.E., 30/-; Lun., 2/6: Din., 3/6. 
i oating, horse-riding. 


LYMOUTH, Devon. — Central - Hotel. 
ec., 3; Pens., 4 to 5 gns. 
Golf, tennis, tows,” sea and river fishing. 


ORTPATRICK, WIGTOWNSHIRE.— 
Portpatrick Hotel. Bed., 65. Pens., 
weekly. Golf, boating, bathing, 


BEN, Surrey. — Star & Garter 
Hotel.—England’s historic, exquisite, 
romantic, social centre and Rendezvous. 


IPON, Yorks. — Unicorn Hotel, Market 
Place. Bed., 22. Pens., £4 7/6. W.E.. 
35/-. Golf, fishing, bowls, tennis, dancing. 


.—Chase Hotel. Bed., 28; 

Rec., 5; Pens., 3} gns.; W.E.. 37/6: 
Lunch, 2/6; Dinner, 4/-. Golf, fishing. 
tennis, bowls. 


AlJSBURY. — Cathedral Hotel. 
Up-io-date. H. & C._and radiators in 
bedrooms. Electric lift. Phone: 399. 


ALOP. — Talbot Hotel, Cleobury Mor- 
timer. Bed., 7; Rec., 1. Pens., 84/-. 
Lun., 3/- and 3/6. *Golf, Forderminster. 


CARBOROUGH, a — Castle Hotel, 
Queen Street. Bed ;.Pens., £3 12/6. 
E., 2/-. Golf, *powls, bathing. 


THE RAVEN HALL Hotel, Ravenscar. 

; Rec., 5; Din., 6/-. Golf, bowls, 
swimming, billiards, tennis, dancing. 

IDMOUTE. oa Hotel, Sea Front. 


55; Rec., Pens., 6} to 8 gns. 
W.E., Bathing, tennis, 


OUTH UIST, Outer Hebrides.—Lochbois- 

dale Hotel. -» 32; Rec., 7; Pens., 

4 gns. Golf 5 miles, free to hotel guesis; 
fisning, shooting, bathing, sailing. 


TOKE-ON-TRENT. — Victoria Hotel, 

Victoria Square, Hanley. Bed. 16; 
rec., 1. Pens., £3 6/-. Lun., 2/-; Din., 3/6; 
Sup. ace. to requirements. Dn., golf, tennis. 


TOCKBRIDGE, HANTS. — Grosvenor 

Hotel. *Phone: Stockbridge 9. Bed., 

14; Rec., 1. Bed and breakfast, 8s. 6d.; 
double, 14;-. Golf, trout fishing. 


TRANRAER, Wigtownshire. — Buck’s 

Head Hotel, Fignover Street. Bed., 18; 

Pens., £3 10/-; ‘W. E., 12/6 per day. Golf, 
tennis, fishing, swimming. 


Devon. Beach Hotel, 
R.A. Promenade. Excellent position. 
Moderats inclusive terms. Write for tariff. 


Glos.—Royal Hop Pole 

tel. ed., 45; . Pens., from 

5 to OF s. Winter, 3 ens. Golf, fishing, 
boating, bowls, cricket, hockey. 


ORQUAY.—The Grand Hotel. Bed., 200; 
Rec., 3.__Tennis courts; golf, Stover 
G.C. (free). Hunting, squash court. minia- - 
ture putting course. 


count Hotel, Sea Front. Bed.. 
Pens., from 5 to 7 gns.; winter, 
45/-. Tennis, golf, bowls, 


Water, Surrey. — Glenridge 
Hotel 18: =. 3, and Bar. 
Pens., £4 “W.E., £1 17/6. Golf. 
Wentworth and 5/-. 


ALTON-ON-NAZE. — Hotel Porto 
Bello, Walton-on-Naze. English 
catering, comfort and attention. 


ARWICK. — Leycester Hotel. 
Bed., . Pens., from 4} gns. 
bbs Sat. to Mon., 33/-. Golf, Leaming- 
, it miles. Tennis. 


— Rigg’s Windermere 
Hotel. Bed. Pens., 5 to 6 gns. 
W.E., £2 8/6. Golf, 3/6 daily. 


ARMOUTH. — Royal Hotel, Marine 
Parade. Bed., 85. Pens. from £3 12/6. 
W.E., 25/-; Lun., fr, 3/6; Din., fr. 4/6. 
Golf, bowls. tennis, dancing. 
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HOTELS—Continued 
UNLICENSED 


LACKPOOL. — Bowie Private Hotel. 
Sea. Best part promenade. 
bedrooms. Lift to all floors. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Hotel Woodville, 14, 
Christchurch Road. ist Class. Chef. 


Tennis, beach bungalow, garage, 45 cars. 


RIGG, Lincolnshire. — Lord Nelson 
Hotel. Pens., £3 10/-. Golf, 2 miles 
away, 2/6 per day, 7/6 per week; fishing. 


RIGHTON.—Glencoe Private Hotel. 112, 
Marine Parade. Facing Sea. Tele. 
phone: 434711. 


RIGHTON (HOVE)—NEW IMPERIAL 

HOTEL, First Avenue. Uverlooking 

sea and _ lawns. Comfortable residential 

hotel. LIFT, Central Heating, etc. Vita 

Sun unge. rom 4 guineas. Speci 
residential ters. 


RISTOL. — Cambridge House Hotel, 
Royal York Crescent, Clifton Every 
comfort. Apply prop., L. V. Palmer. 


UDE, N._ Cornwall. — The Balconies 

Private Hotel. Downs view. — Pens. 
4 gns. each per week—full board. Golf. 
boating, fishing, bathing, tennis. 


£3 10/-; W.E., 30/-. * Golf. bathing, bowls. 


HELMSFORD, ESSEX. — Leg Olde 

Rodney, Little Baddow; Pens., 3 gns.; 

W.E., from /6. Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. 
Golf, fishing, yachting, tennis. 


CueaENnax SPA. — Visit the Bays- 
hill Hotel, St. George’s Road. Centra! 
for Cotswold Tours and all 

Moderate. Pinkerton. Tel. : 


Ltd. 
ws. Lun., 8/-; 
polo. 


AWLISH, 8S. Devon.—Sea View Hotel. 
ex. Cuisine. every comfort. Write for 
Tariff. . Bendall, prop. 


— Devonshire 

Hotel, Wilmington —Bed., 
Pens., from 3 gns.; W.E. from 10/6 per ‘a 
Golf, tennis. Winter garden. 


DINBURGH. — St. Mary’s Hotel, 32, 

Palmerston Place.—Pens., from 4 gns. 
Golf, 2/6. Fishing and tennis in neigh- 
bourhood. 


ALMOUTH, 
Private Hotel. 


—Kingswood 
, 2. Pens., from 


Pens., £3 13/6; 
Din., 5/-; Golf, 


Cornwall. — Boscawen 
Centre sea front, facing 
Falmouth Bay. Illustrated handbook gratis 
from Res. Proprs. ’Phone: 141. 


MADEIRA Hotel, Cliff Road. 
, 58; Rec., 5. Pens., from 3 to 5 gns.; 
W.E., Sat. to Mon., 25/-. 


ELIXSTOWE, SUFFOLK. — Bracan- 
dale Private Hotel, Sea Front. Bed., 
40; Rec., 3. Pens., 3 to 5 gns.; W.E., 21/-. 
to Golf, tennis, bowls, putting. 


borne Bed., 11; Rec. Pen 

3 s. to 4 gn W.E., 10/6 to 1376 dels. 

Golf, 4/- per (5/- ‘Aug. -Sept.). 


OLKESTONE. — Devonshire House 
Hotel. Est. 34 years. 
Central heating. No extras. Tel.: 


ORANGE HOUSE 

_ Private Hotel, Castle Hill Avenue; 
3 mins. to Sea and io. Cliff Hall. Excellent 
table. ‘‘ Not large but everything of the 
best’’—3-4 gns. Winter 2 gns.—Prop., Miss 
Sykes of the Olio Cookery Book. 


OATHLAND, Yorkshire.—Whitfield 

vate Hotel. Bed., 15. Pens., 3 to 4 
oe. Lunch, 2/6 and 3/6; Dinner, 4/-. 
olf, mile. Hunting, fishing. 


ASLEMERE, Surrey.—Whitwell Hatch 
—a ‘Country House Hotel. H. & C. 
Gas fires in bedrooms. ’Phone: 596. 


ASTINGS.—Albany Hotel. 
tion front. 
phone: 761, 


— The Osb 
Hotel, Wilder Road. Bed. 
4} ens. W.E., 12/- per day. Golf. 


Tennis, golf. 


Best posi- 
120 rooms. Tele- 


ILFRACOMBE —Conter Hotel. Sea front. 


80 bedrooms. modern comfort. 
Ger moderate for brochure. 


DILKUSA. — Grand Hotel. Sea front. 
Cent. 110 bed., all with H. & C. Five 
large lounges. Dancing. Billiards. 


IMPERIAL Hotel, fi sea. 
Well known. B Ballroom. 3} to 
5 gns. Write for Tariif. 


NVERNES.’.-ARDLARICH PRIVATE 

HOTEL, ROAD. 
693, aon comfort. Under personal s 
vision of the proprietress, Mrs. J. Soot. 


EAMINGTON SFA.—Alkerton 
Hotel, Binswood Avenue.  Bed., 
Kec., 2. Pens., 3 gns. Garden. 

mile away. Tennis, bowls, croquet 


r 
Golf, ternis, billiards. 


EICESTER.—Grantham, 57 & 60, —_ 
4 field Street. Pens., 3 gns.; W. E.. 06/6. 
Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/-. Golf, tennis. 


~~Grand pot. Mary St. 
Lun., 2/6; Din, 3/-. Gout. 


LANGOLLEN—Grapes Hotel. 
for Comfort. Fishing, golf. 


OCH-SHIEL, ARGYLL. — 
Hotel, Archaracle. Bed., 8; 
Pens., 4 gns.; W.E., £1 10/-; mag ‘3/6; 
Din.,'4/-. G. Golf, fishing, bathing. 
ONDON. — Alexandra Hotel (a quiet 
hotel), 21, 22 and 23, Bedford Place. 
don, W.C.1. 45; Rec., 8. Pens., 
3 to 4 gns.; Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. 


ARLINGTON HOUSE_ Hotel, 1-3, Lex- 
ham Gardens, Cromwell Road, W.8. | Rec., 
4; Bed., 35. Pens., from 2} to'5 gns. 


ARTILLERY MANSIONS Hotel. Vee 
minster, 8.W.1. ’Phone, Vic. 0867 & 2003 
Bed., 200; Rec., 2. 15/-. D.. Q7/-. 
Pens., 5 gns. to 8 gns. 


BONNINGTON HOTEL, Southampton 
ow, W.C.1, British Muse 

ooms. Room, Bath and Table. ‘@ Hote 
Breakfast, 8/6. 


war HOTEL, Upper Place, 
Near Euston King’s Cross 
Sititne. Accom. 230 Gues Koom, Bath 
and Table d’ Hate “8/6. 


KENSINGTON PALACE MANSIONS 
Hotel, De Vere Gardens, Ws. Bed., 270: 
ec., 8. Pens., from 5 gna.; W.E., 

day. Social Club. Squash’ rackets. 


LADBROKE Hotel, Ladbroke Gardens, 
Kensington Park Road, Bed... 60; 

oo, Se Pens., 24 to Garden. 
Tennis. 


2/-; Tea, 1.- re 4 2/6. Garden. 


MANOR HOTEL, 32, Westbourne Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W.2. Bed., 75; Rec., 7. _,Pens. * 


Stay here 
& C. 


per 


34 gns. 


YNTON, No. Devon. ug) _House, 

sy Hotel. Bed., 16; Rec., 3; Pens., 
2 gns. to £2 10/-. Golf, miles. 
green, bowls, tennis. Centrally situated. 


ORTEHOE, N. Devon a Pri- 
vate Cottage Hotel. Bed., 
un 


Pens., 2 to 3 W.E., 25/-. 
Tea, 1/6; Dine Golf, riding, tennis. 


drag houn 


Bond. 
esmond, 
86; 3. Single from 7/6. 


£1 7/6. 
billiards. 


Pens., £2 12/6; we: 
Golf, bowls, en ‘cricket. 


XFORD.—Castle Hotel. Bed., 16; Rec., 
3. Pens., 3} gns.; W.E. £1 ine: Lun. 
2/-.; Din., 8/-. 


Pemtn Hayle, Cornwall. — Riviere 
Hotel. Near sea; go . water 
ecommended 


CARBOROUGH, Yorks—Riviera 
St. Nicholas Cliff. 87; 
Pens., from £3 17/8; W.E.. Sat. 

to ac. from £1. lf, tennis 


HAFTESBOURY, Dorset. —Coombe House 


HANKLIN, 10.W. — 
f 6 E., “ial: on 15/- 
rom 8. 8.; 
per day. 2 Tenni 


OUTHSEA, HANTS Hotel, 
Clarence Parade. Rec., 2. 
Pens., 4 gns.; W.E., 12/6 per & 


Glos. — Prospect Hotel, 
Bulls Cross._Bed., 1. Pens., 
3 to 3} ens. W.E., 

Golf, riding. 


—. Pem.—Cliffe Hotel. Bed., 25; 


c., 8. Pens., 3} to 5 gns.; W.E.. 
30/- to 55/-. Tennis, golf, fishing, bathing. 


,—Ashley Court Hotel, Abbey 


Bed., 3; Pens., 3 gns.; 
W.E., 30;-. Golf, 1 mile. Garden. 


12/6 per day. Garden. 


GLEN DEVON Hotel, St. Alban’s Road. 
Babbacombe. Bed., 12; Rec., 1. Pens., 2 
to 3} gns. Garden, tennis, golf. 


NETHWAY PRIVATE Hotel, Falkland 
Road. Bed., on ens., from 3 gns. 


W.E., from 9/- per day. Golf, tennis. 
fishing. 


1G, Isle of Skye. Ally Hotel. 
Rec 


Golf, Hotel queania, fishing, good 


f 3 s. single; from 5 gns. 


NORFOLK RESIDENTIAL gers. 
Kensington Gardens Square, Bays 
2801-2. J. Raiph, prop. 

OLD CEDARS Hote Sydenhem. 
Bed., 30; Rec., Pens., fro: gns. 
W.E. from 30/-. 


& Golf, mins. 
Billiards. Ballroom. Tennis Courts. 


PALACE Gare ~ Palace Gate, 
Kensin: 30; Rec., 3. 


RAYMOND’S PRIVATE Hotel, 4, Pem- 
bridge Villas, Bayswater, W.11. 
Rec., 8. Pens., from 2 gns. to £2/12/6. 


STANLEY HOUSE Hotel. Stanley 
Crescent, Kensington Park Road. W.11. 
*Phone: ‘ark, c.. 8. 
Pens., from 2}'gns., 4 gns. double. Tennis. 


SOMERS PAYING queer HOUSE, 
Park Gardens, N.W.3. Tel. : 
Bed., 10; Rec., 1. Pens., from 


Tennis. 


STRATHALLAN_ Hotel, 388, Bolton 
Gardens, S.W.5. Pens., from 2} 
gns. single, 5 gns. double. Billiards. 


WEST CENTRAL Hotel, Southampton 
Row, W.C.1. Tel.: Mus. 1400. 
Rec., 5. Pens. 4 gns.; 2/6; 3/6. 


MOCpeALL Hotel, College Road, Dul- 
wich, 8.E.21. Bed., 14; Pens., 3 
gns. Lun N36: Din., 2/6 per 
round. Garden, tennis, bridge, croquet. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


of the INCOME TAX 
SERVICE BUREAU brings _relief.— 
Address : mtinel House, Southampton 


Row, London, W.C.1. 


THE LONDON ASSOCIATION OF 
CERTIFIED ACCOUNTANTS 


half-yearly Preliminary, 
Intermediate 


Examinations 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
me lst, 2nd and 38rd December next, 
ndon, Belfast, Birminghem. 
Bristol, Cardiff, Cork. Dublin, Edin 
—— Glasgow, Hull, s, Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
and Sheffield. 
Entries should received on, or 
before, the Ist Further 
particulars may be obtained from the 
offices of the Association at 50, 
Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 


ERMANY’S_ desire for Peace and 

General Recove Read the facts. 

Free literature in English, from Dept. 8.. 

Deutscher Fichte-Bund, Hamburg, 36, 
Jungfernstieg, 30, 
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N these days of highly artificial financial 
conditions, there are many, including those 
domiciled in the Whitehall district, who seem 

to imagine that Government control can prevent all 

natural economic movement even to the extent of 
avoiding a rise in the price level despite large credit 
expansion. But trade recovery in this country, 
stimulated latterly by wholly abnormal expenditure 
on armaments, through previous neglect of this 
necessity, cannot forever continue without a result- 
ing rise in wholesale and retail prices, and even 

‘* cheap money ”’ policies carried to extremes by 

the Treasury will be powerless to prevent the 

eventual rise in interest rates which will accompany 
an inflationary boom. 


So far signs and portents that inflation is 
beginning to have its effect are by no means 
obvious to all, but the gradual rise in raw material 
prices and the ability of manufacturers in some 
industries to hand on this increased cost to the con- 
sumer cannot be ignored; and though wages lag 
behind a price rise, an increase in labour costs 
follows on higher prices sooner or later. Thus the 
ball begins to roll and it will not be long before it 
reaches the edge of a fresh depression. The Bank 
of England has-so increased its gold reserves that 
there is ample basis for credit expansion by the 
banks without their having to realise gilt-edged 
holdings, but the cost of this manceuvre is to bring 
nearer the probability of an unwanted and highly 
undesirable inflationary boom. Surely before it is 
too late the Treasury will take steps to contract the 
basis of credit in this country even at the expense 
of some rise in interest rates. There is no sense in 
such an obstinate adherence to “‘ cheap money.”’ 


Foreign Influences 


Side by side with the price rise in this country 
the conditions in New York and Paris have to be 
taken into account. It is becoming increasingly 
obvious that the overvaluation of the franc will 
eventually lead to devaluation, and we should be 
prepared to meet any temporary disturbance to 
trade which such an event would cause. In 
America the trade revival has now taken a firm hold 
and prices are advancing in consequence. The 
bankers in U.S.A. have already given ample 
warning of the dangers of inflation there and the 
effect on this country would probably be very 
similar to that experienced in the years preceding 
1929—with similar but worse consequences. The 
American position is a wholly “‘ bullish ” one for 
Wall Street stocks, and a spectacular rise in 
‘““ Americans ”’ would have a good effect on security 
prices in general here, though it might result in 
the curtailment of purely speculative activity in 
other sections through the transfer of such interests 
to Wall Street. As regards the French position, 
the security markets have already shown them- 


Coming Rise In Prices 
By Our City Editor 


selves alive to the possibilities of political dangers 
in France. Had France gone “* Right ’’ instead 
of ‘‘Left,’’ one imagines that the financial outlook 
there would be more reassuring. 


Strong Industrial Market 


The prolonged boom in Iron, Coal and Steel and 
Aircraft shares seems to have given way to a more 
general demand for industrial ordinary shares and 
this is, indeed, justified by general conditions. 
Even since June, the beginning of the holiday 
period, there has been quite a considerable rise in 
good-class industrials. The price of Associated 
Portland Cement Manufacturers, mentioned three 
months ago in these columns at 92s. is now 
105s. 6d., and Crittall Manufacturing which were 
mentioned at 26s. 6d. are now 29s. _ Even at this 
price these shares do not look dear, for if a 30 per 
cent. dividend is paid on the 5s. shares, and last 
year over 70 per cent. was earned, the yield would 


- be over 5 per cent.—and earnings this year are 


believed to be on a higher scale. Similarly, the 
price of Imperial Chemical ordinary is still under 
40s. and the yield over 4 per cent. on the basis of 
last year’s 8 per cent. dividend. The company is 
again paying 2} per cent. interim for the current 
year and must benefit from the improved trading 
conditions by reason of its vast ramifications. 

Now that Iron, Coal and Steel shares have 
become somewhat less active one or two of them 
may again be worth attention. Richard Thomas 
are remaining at around 14s. in anticipation of big: 
new capital requirements, but those who have 
placed their faith in this company in the past have 
been well rewarded, though the price has not 
moved upward since the shares were last 
mentioned here. Baldwins Ltd. ordinary, on the 
other hand, have come up from 8s. 9d. to 11s. 43d. 
since June, and still appear one of the cheapest 
shares in the list. The general movement in 
industrials may be expected to show some levelling 
of prices in view of past unevenness. The market 
is now beginning to realise that the broadening of 
the basis of spending power is of far more import- 
ance in the long run than elusive and possibly not 
very remunerative armament contracts. Hence 
the movement towards the big industrials in which 
Imperial and British-American Tobacco have 
shared to the full. 


Tea Preference Shares 


The preference shares of the Tea producing com- 
panies are but rarely obtainable in the market 
though prices in the list may indicate good yields 
to be obtained in this direction. Small amounts 
of East India 6 per cents. at 20s. 6d. and of 
Caledonian 6 per cents. can be obtained to return 
£5 17s. per cent. and £6 9s. 9d. per cent. 
respectively on the morfey. The dividend was 
covered twice in the case of East India. 
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BROADCASTING 


Why the Television Delay ? 


BY ALAN HOWLAND 


T is high time that the B.B.C. made some 
I announcement about television and _ its 
future. For a long time now people have 
been wondering whether this much-boosted de- 
velopment of broadcasting really means a thing 
and whether it is worth their while to spend money 
on purchasing a receiver. Television sets have 
been turned out by the hundred by manufacturing 
firms and as yet there are no buyers. The 
B.B.C.’s curt announcement that there will be no 
television transmissions for six weeks has placed 
the trade in a quandary and irritated a potentially 
large section of the public. 


A Reason Wanted 


What is the truth about the television situation ? 
Is it practicable or not? Well over a year ago I 
saw a demonstration of one of the two systems. 
- The image was clear and comparatively free from 
‘* flicker,”’ and no difficulty had been encountered 
in receiving the image within a radius of twenty- 
five to thirty miles. That was, as I say, over a 
year ago. Yet, after a special station has been 
erected by the best brains in the country, the 
transmissions are so unsatisfactory that the whole 
thing has to be held up for six weeks. 


Meanwhile of course, all the necessary staff has 
been engaged. Two beautiful ‘‘telemoiselles’”’ have 
been taken on, to say nothing of a “‘telemonsieur”’ 
whose every action is chronicled in the press from 
day to day. There is a television orchestra which 
would seem to stand very little hope of being 
televised while you and I are young, there is a 
make-up expert with no artists upon whom she 
may exercise her unquestioned talents. There is 
everything, in fact, except television. 


Mickey Mouse? 


Apparently the mice have got at it. One of 
these tiresome vermin whiled away an_ idle 
moment nibbling at the cables. Nobody has been 
able to satisfy the public as to whether it was pure 
caprice or whether the animal had been suborned 
by a powerful financial group in the film industry. 
Then there were rumours of sabotage. Pieces of 
something had been inserted in places where they 
should not be in order to wreck the transmission. 
Suspicion naturally fell upon the mouse, but he 
was, I am informed, able to prove an alibi. 

Whatever the reason, the fact remains that tele- 
vision appears to be as far off as ever. As soon 
as the Government decided to place control of this 
new invention in the hands of the B.B.C., I made 
bold to predict in this column that the future of 
television was doomed. With the unsolicited 
assistance of a mouse, who desires that his name 


should not be disclosed, my prophesy has come 
true. 


What our ancestors did 


by instinct and 
tradition 


we have good reason 


to copy 


BECAUSE WE KNOW 
WHY 


beer 


best 
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Reprinted from the Evening News 


PAYS 


“6 eRe Germany to-day has four out of 


every five of her adolescents fit, the ratio in 
Britain is one in three.” 


So said Professor P. S. Lelean, of Edinburgh 
University, in his presidential address to the Royal 
Sanitary Association of Scotland yesterday. 


We cannot expect our trade union leaders to 
be impressed with the suggestion that the lesson of 
“the playing fields of Eton” seems to have been 
taken to heart by every country but our own. We 
do expect them to see that an 80 per cent. fit 
nation is a better advertisement for German 
militarism than a 33 per cent. nation is for British 
pacifism. 


We do not want militarism in this country: 
but we do want physical fitness, without which 
no nation can hope to survive. It is much too 
soon to admit that a nation cannot have the latter 
without adopting the former, for no_ serious 
attempt has been made in this country to make 
physical fitness compulsory or even to put a premium 
on it. 


Unfitness costs this country, Professor Lelean 
points out, an annual sum equal to a quarter of 
the total national expenditure. 


If to be an A1 instead of a C3 nation cost us 
that much a year it would be worth the money many 
times over. As it would save us that enormous 
sum it seems sheer lunacy not to seek and apply 


every means to secure it. 
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This article was written in answer to Mr. Eden’s question, 
asked in the House of Commons, ‘* Who is Lady Houston?” 


WHO 
MR. ANTHONY 


By LADY HOUSTON, D.B.E. 


OD’S Eternal Law is—That those who would hold what they have must be prepared to fight 


for it. To fight to defend your home—your honour—your dear ones—is the LAW OF 
NATURE. 


HE birds of the air—the beasts of the field—the fish in the waters under the earth—and even the 
insect kingdom—know this Law and follow it. By conscription all the Nations of the earth 
recognise this Law—and Japan has shown us that to them their Country is dearer than life. None 
can alter this truth that Might is Right—and Victory is achieved only by the Strong. And every 
living creature upon the earth has to accept this Law. 


UT when I say every living creature—I must except a certain nancyfied nonentity 
named Anthony Eden. To Mr. Eden—love of Country—is anathema—and to 
patriots who would abide by this universal Law and fight for their Country—he says— 


THE EDEN LAW 


HAT ARE THE LAWS OF GOD AND OF MAN TO ME ? IAM ANTHONY EDEN— 

MY WORD IS LAW AND I ORDER ALL BRITONS TO FOLLOW THE EDEN 

LAW, WHICH IS TO FIGHT ONLY FOR THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. THIS DOC- 

TRINE MAY BE DESCRIBED AS EVIL—UNNATURAL—UNPATRIOTIC AND 

AGAINST EVERY LAW OF GOD AND OF MAN—BUT WHAT DO I CARE ?—IT IS 
THE LAW OF ANTHONY EDEN. 


+ queen sinister self-worshipping simpleton who—by getting round a silly old man—has 

wangled himself into a position for which he is totally unfitted—imagines him- 
self a saviour and redeemer—BUT IN ATTEMPTING TO ROAR LIKE A LION—HE 
HAS ONLY SUCCEEDED IN BRAYING LIKE AN ASS. 


—_ cowardly Conservatives are bowing down before this Brazen image of Brass— 


they are no doubt capable of kow-towing even touching the ground nine times with 
their foreheads in homage before this Prince of Ineffectuals. 


THE CURSE OF THE GODS. 


UT are we not told that those whom the gods would destroy—they first turn mad. 

Anthony Eden has destroyed England’s every friend by using any dirty weapon he 

can lay hands onto fight for the slave-driving Abyssinians. And by prating of Peace— 

and doing everything to force War upon us—he has earned for England the contempt and 
hatred of every self-respecting Nation. 


wk always has been—War always will be—War always must be—until the lamb lies 
down with the lion—but the lamb’s name is not ANTHONY EDEN. 


Reprinted from the SATURDAY REvIEW of March 7th, 1936. 
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